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DINNEFORD’ Ss 
MAGNESIA. 


For nearly a Century 


the Medical Profession have approved this as the best and 
safest remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, 
Gout and Indigestion. Dinneford’s Magnesia is also an aperient 
of unequalled value for infants, children, those of delicate con- 
stitution, and for the distressing sickness of pending motherhood. 


THE MOST EFFECTIVE APERIENT FOR 
REGULAR USE BY PEOPLE OF ALL AGES. 


In consequence of numerous imitations, | purchasers should INSIST 
on seeing the name “DINNEFORD'S” on every bottle. Only by 


so doing can they be sure of obtaining this most excellent remedy. 


Dinneford’s Magnesia mixed with Spring Water forms a pleasant, cooling and most 
beneficial drink in Hot Seasons and Climates, and also during Fever. 





Winter Curtains 


MAPLE & CO possess the largest and best selection 
of Tapestries of British Manufacture representing most 
beautiful combinations of colours and high-class design 
suitable for warm Winter Curtains and Coverings. 


Prices from - - 3 /1 1 an 30 i. : 


50 inches wise 


The largest Furnishing Establishment in the World 


MAPLE & CO 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON W1 


SHOOLBRED'S 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 1. 


Reproduction 


FURNITURE 


MAHOGANY & OAK 


Moderate Prices. 
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“We have gained our objective. 


—HAIiaG. 





TYRES 
likewise 


do 


THE AVON INDIA RUBBER CO., LTD. 


19, Newman Street, Oxford Street, London, W. 1. 
Works: Melksham and Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts. 


Bournville 
Cocoa 


“ Of special importance 
to workers during 
these strenuous times.” 


The Lancet, 


MADE BY CADBURY Dec. 16th, 1916. 





PER DOZ. BOTS. 
CARR. PAID. 


CHOICE OLD INVALID PORT . 54/- 
RARE OLD TAWNY PORT . . 60/- 
VERY RARE OLD TAWNY PORT 66/- 
WHITE PORT werv cuoice). . 72/- 


ARVEY & DEARSLEY, Wine Importers 
mpire House, Piccadilly, W.1 and Merchants. 








—that’s why Ronuk is the Polish used in the leading Hospitals, 
Public Institutions and thousands of British households. 


THERE’S 

NOTHING 

LIKE 

RONUK THE SANITARY POLISH 

FOR It is the most THOROUGH and ECONOMICAL polish 
known. A little Ronuk prod beautiful lust lish 

POLISHING Floors, Section Oe tage tin peer ari 

FLOORS pee a Sold everywhere in large, medium, and 


RONUK: Lrtp., Dept. No. 10, Portstapz, BRIGHTON. 
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“COUNTRY LIFE” 
HORTICULTURAL CATALOGUE GUIDE 


NOTICE TO OUR READERS 


N accordance with the Board of 
Trade Paper Kestrictions, and 
also that of the Post Office, cata- 

logues cannot now be sent without a 
written application. We therefore 
beg to point out that the under- 
mentioned firms will be very pleased 
to send their useful catalogues to our 
readers free of charge, on receipt of 
a post card. 


Rose Specialists 


GEORGE PRINCE 
Rose Grower 
OXFORD 


FRANK CANT & CO. 
Braiswick Rose Gardens 
COLCHESTER 





SAMUEL M’GREDY & SON 
Raisers of the world-famed Gold 
Medal Roses 

Royal Nurseries 
POKTALOWN, IRELAND 


Seeds and Bulbs 


SUTTON & SONS 
Royal Seed Establishment 
READING 


R. WALLACE & CO., Ltd. New Iris 


Kilnfield Gardens and Bulb 
COLCHESTER List Ready 
PENNELL & SONS Seeds 

and 
LINCOLN Bulbs 
R. H. BATH, Ltd. Home- 
The Floral Farms Bite and 
WISBECH Seeds 

Lawns 

JAMES MACDONALD Everything) | 
Lawn Turf Specialist for 
HARPENDEN, HERTS LAWNS 


Garden Sundries 


BARNARDS, Ltd. Garden 
lronwork, 

NORWICH preg 

Pasta Makers and 

FRANCIS BARKER estorers mt | 
Sundials. 


12, Clerkenwell Road 


Unique collec. 


LONDON, E.C. 1 tion of old Dials 
in stoc 

CASTLE’S SHIP- 

BKEAKING CO., Ltd, Teakwood 

Baltic Wharf Garden 

160, Grosvenor aw Furniture 


LON DON, 8. w.l 


BOUNDARY CHEM.CO. Manures 

Ltd. insecticides 
Weed Killers 
etc. 


Cranmer Street 


Garden Architecture 


Landscape & Garden 


R.WALLACE & CO. Ld. Architects. 
Alexandra's Cup for 
Best Rock and Water 
Garden, 
tional Show, 1912. 


Kilnfield Gardens 
COLCHESTER 


Queen 


Interna- 


Fruit Trees and Plants 


G. BUNYARD & CO., Ltd. 


Royal Nurseries 
MAIDSTONE 


PENNELL & SONS 
LINCOLN 


J. CHEAL & SONS. Ltd. 
Nurseries 
CRAWLEY 


R. & G. CUTHBERT 
Nurseries 
SOUTHGATE, N. 


H. CANNELL & SONS 
The Nurseries 
EYNSFORD 


PERRY’S 

Hardy Plant Farms 
ENFIELD, MIDDLESEX 
J. JEFFERIES & SON, Ltd. 
Royal Nurseries 


Fruit Trees 
Vines and 
Herbaceous 
Plants 


Fruit Trees 
Flowering 
Shrubs 


ru 
Climbing 
Plants 


Fruit Trees 
Roses 
Shrubs 
Plants, etc. 


Azaleas 
Forcing 
Plants and 
Bulbs 
ned Trees 
ae 
Plants 
Pelargoniums 
New Alpines 


Perennials 
and Bulbs 


Roses,Fruit 
Forest and 





Ornamen- 
CIRENCESTER tal Trees 
KELWAY & SON Hardy Plants 
Retail Plant Department Colour 
LANGPORT, SOMERSET _ Gladioli 
Fruit Trees 
KING’S ACRE — 
rees 
NURSERIES, Ltd. Sheets 
HEREFORD Roses and 
Plants 
BLACKMORE Delphiniums 
& LANGDON Begonias 
4 Gloxinias 
Twerton Hill Nursery Cyclamen, 
BATH etc. 
THE BARNHAM Fruit Trees 
NURSERIES, Ltd. Roses 
| BARNHAM Shrubs 
| SUSSEX Hardy Plants 
| THOS. RIVERS & SONS Fruit Trees 
The Nurseries og ml 
SAWBRIDGEWORTH and Orchard 
HERTS House Trees 
yy eee Fruit Trees 
g ‘SONS, Ltd. ae 
Southwell 
NOTTS Roses 
| JOHN WATERER, SONS Fruit Trees 
ru 
& CRISP, Ltd. lene and 
BAGSHOT, SURREY and Herbaceous 
TWYFORD, BERKS Roses, Bulbs 
LAXTON BROS. Fruit 
Nurseries Tree 
BEDFORD Growers 
| PULHAM & SON neg eel 
an 
71, Newman Street, W.1 + wate Aad eal 
and at Gardep, 
| ELSENHAM, ESSEX Craftsmen 
‘ 


LIVERPOOL 





A Book of Great Value to all Gardeners. 


THE HARDY FLOWER BOOK 


By E. H. 


JENKINS 


(A Member of the Floral Committee of the Royal Hortisultural Society) 
With 50 Illustrations and beautiful coloured Frontispiece 
Price 2/6 net; by post 5d. extra. 





Please write to-day for full particulars of this invaluable book and for illustrated 
uses of some of the super-books in x oa Lirs ’ Library, to the Manager, 


m OSoonsaY Lire,” LIMITED, Tavistock Stree 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Fetal 10th, 1917. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


Replies to Advertisements containing Box Nos. should be addressed c/o 
CountTrRY LIFE Office, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 











GARDEN AND FARM. 
The Charge for these Advertisements 
is ld. per word, minimum 2/-. 


ISITING AND CONSULTING 
LADY GARDENER.—Mrs. SAVILL, 
Chobham, Woking, Surrey, is now arranging 
to pay monthly visits where advice is ur- 
gently needed owing to head gardeners being 
called up and only unskilled labour is avail- 
able. Terms on application. 





GENERAL 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 





IME.—Agricultural, by rail anywhere.— 
Address, LIME WORKS, Chinnor, 
Oxfordshire. 


tl AND-PROPELLED . TRICYLES, 
splendid machines ; spinal carriages and 








ARDENING FOR WOMEN.— 
Essentially practical training; vege- 
table, fruit, and flower culture. Healthy 
outdoor __ life. Individual consideration. 
Long or short courses. From 60 guineas per 
annum. Gardening year begins Sept. 21st. 
Illustrated prospectus of PEAKE, “‘ Udimore,” 
near Rye, Sussex. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
AND VACANT. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
_is 1d. per word, minimum 2/-. 


.ENTLEM AN, with 25 years’ practical 

experience in Land and Buildings, 

seeks an appointment in the south-west of 
England.—Apply by letter, “* A 3872.” 


ADY ESTATE AGENT, long refer- 

ences, large experience on big Estate, 

seeks similar post.—Apply Miss HUNTER, 
** Stonebrook House,’’ Ludlow. 











» crutches, etc. "EMPIRE TRICYCLE 
Co., Banbury. 


INANCIAL ASSISTANCE 
F WANTED by Practical Farmer and 
Agricultural Expert. Advertiser farms 300 
acres and is anxious not only to increase 
Stock but to adopt Motor ploughing, etc., 

and by modern methods generally to increase 
the Farm’s output. Advertiser requires 
financial assistance permanently, and is pre 
pared to give security and adequate interest 
for same.— 6918.” 


AMATEUR: PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

—Devoloping or Printing —The BEST 
POSSIBLE got out of every negative and 
every print every time; no waiting. Any 
size, 1/- for 12 exposures, 6d. for 6. Prints or 
postcards, 1d. (Cameras bought or ex- 
changed).—MARTIN, Photographers’ Chemist, 
Southampton. 


ENCING,.—Cleft Chestnut Unclimbable 
Fencing. Send for illustrated price list. 
—THE STANLEY UNDERWOOD Co., LTD., 
Shottermill, Haslemere, Surrey. 














ENTLEMAN, aged 48 (married), seeks 
appointment as Agent or Sub-Agent to 
Agricultural or Building Estate; F.S.I. by 
Exam.; F.S.A.; high credentials ; West 
country preferred.— Write NORMAN, 6, 
Seafield Road, Seaton, Devon. 





ILL ANY RESIDENT LAND 
Agent in charge of County Estate 
take Lady (wife of Landowner now serving 
in Yeomanry) as pupil, to learn general 
principles of Estate Management, small com- 
fortable house would be required near work. 
Please state premium, locality, and other 
particulars. Good reference given and re- 
quired.—Reply ‘* A 3893.” 


BOOKS, —" OF ART, 


The Charge for bo Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


ANTED, Vols. 1 and 2 of “ Shooting, i 
by Horace wey ‘: eee 
Life “heey of Sport ”’).—‘‘ P 6 


“TRE ES AND SHRUBS FOR 
ENGLISH GARDENS,” by E. T. 
Cook, tells, among hundreds of “other things, 
how to avoid the distressing results of the 
“mixed shrubbery,” still fondly clung to 
as a necessary feature of the garden. The 
volume is beautifully illustrated, and will 
be sent post free on receipt of 1 2/11, from the 
Offices of “ COUNTRY LIFE,” LIMITED, 20, 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.c. 


STAMPS. 
The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


OLLECTION Early Colonial Stamps, 

superb copies only, for Sale, intact ; or 

you can select at one-third to quarter dealer’s 

— ; approval.—‘ G.,” 31, Ellerby Street, 
am. 


PAYING GUESTS, 
APARTMENTS, Etc. 
The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


JNSAND RESORT.— Mid _ Wales, 
Piinlimon.—Fishing, shooting, hounds, 
golf, pony, and governess car, donkey tandem: 
iano. Bracing and perfect air. Sheltered 
y thirteen-acre pine plantation. Motor 
accommodation. Town one-and-a-half miles. 
Or Let, Furnished, with or without Cook- 
Caretaker. —ROBERT LEwIs, Ethinog Farm, 
Llanidloes, Montgomery (late Central Co., 
Kimberley, S.A.). 


MOTOR CARS, Erc., 
FOR SALE AND WANTED. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


10 TO .15-H. P. VULCAN (1914) 
for SALE; 5-seater; has run under 

5,000 miles. Electric lighting j excellent 

condition. Price £300.— P 6920.” 


CARRIAGES FOR SALE 
AND WANTED. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


MINIATRRE WAGGONETTE 

for Sale. Seat Six; fitted with pole 
and extra pair shafts; suit pair of 12-13 hand 
ponies or single cob ; painted blue, blue cloth 
cushions, brass lamps, ete.: in perfect con- 
dition. 635. Also new brown double har 
ness, for 12} hand ponies. — L. WILLAMS, 
Easton, Grantham. 



































NIFORM d lined a 
U {OR 1 GASE ses —"P 6 


G ENTLEMAN’S BICYCLE wanted : 
three speed and —s a condition.— 
Full particulars to ‘‘ P 692 


Rovar BARUM WARE. — Vases, 
Candlesticks and useful articles for 
Bazaars, etc. Soft blues, greens, red, old gold. 
T erms and illustrations sent on receipt of 
3d.—BRANNAM, Dept. N., Litchdon Pottery, 
Barnstaple. 











EWAGE DISPOSAL FOR 
S COUNTRY HOUSES.—No emptying 
of cesspools ; no solids; no open filters ; per- 
fectly automatic; everything underground. 
State particulars.— WILLIAM BEATTIE, 8, 
Lower Grosvenor Place, Westminster. 





ORTABLE BUILDINGS, Bunga- 

lows, Recreation Rooms, Motor H Houses, 

Outdoor Shelters, etc. Enquiries invited.— 
FENN & Co., Ipswich. 


APsOkYTs CURE FOR CON- 

TIPATIUN —Dr. Jenner's Kemedy.— 
Particulars and free samples from JONES, 
Chemist, 247, Bournemouth. 


ALE OF SURPLUS STOCK.— 
S KENNEL RUNS VS SR OStNc. 
We still hold certain stocks of Wrought Iron 
Kennel Runs, Railing, and Gates, which we 
shall be pleased to clear at Special Prices 
until sold. Full particulars may be had on 
application.— BOULTON & PAUL, LTD., Kose 
Lane Works, Norwich. 


[T IS NOW MOST URGENT AND 

necessary you should at once make 
arrangements to purchase your feeding-stulfs 
where you can thoroughly rely upon quality, 
lowest prices, honourable dealings, and regu- 
lar supplies despatched promptly. You can- 
not better our service. Beware of damaged 
corn, etc., so often fatal to poultry ! Our 
goods are sound. Small Wheat (wheat 
screenings) for general use, and especially for 
scratching feed, an intensive feeding, 23/- 
cwt., £5 12s. 6d. 5 cwts. Good whole Oats 
with a little fine wheat, barley and maize, 
25/- cwt., £6 2s. 6d. 5 cwts. ‘* Egaday ” 
Ready-Made Laying Meal, which we guar- 
antee genuine and absolutely the best, re- 
quires no additions, 12/- jcwt., 22/- cwt. 
Best Poultry W heatmeal, absolutely pure 
and reliable, also most excellent for pigs, use 
like middlings, 20/- cwt., £4 17s. 6d. 5 cwts. 
All Carriage Paid. Full List| free—Tu1 
TAYLOR FoopDs Co., Dept. K, Shucknall, nea: 
Hereford, and at Liverpool. 


NGLING.— Wanted, Hardy split 
Bamboo Trout fly rod and complete outtit. 
Send full detailed description.—** A 3891. 


LIVE STOCK, PETS, Etc. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


pure AND CROSS-BRED 

Jersey. and Alderney Cows; other 
breeds from £20; splendid milkers ; approval! 
—‘* COWMAN,” Tipperary Farm, Waltham 
stow, E. 17. 























ANTIQUES. 


The Charge for these Advertisement: 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. _ 


LD PEWTER is dealt with at ath 
in ** Causeries on English Pewter,” b: 
ANTONIO DE NAVARRO, a book for all lover 
of the Pewterer’s Art. The book is beauti 
fully illustrated, and can be obtained for 11s., 
post free from the Offices of ‘‘ COUNTR 
LIFE,” LIMITED, 20, Tavistock Street, Coven: 
Garden, W.C. 2. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE 


The charge for Small Estate Announcements is 12s. per inch per tnseriion, 
the minimum space being half an inch, approximately 48 words, for which the 
charge is 6s. per insertion. All advertisements must be prepaid. 


*,* We appeal to our readers to send their copies of recent issues 
of Country LIFE to the TROOPS AT THE FRONT. This can be done by 
simply handing them over the counter of any Post Office. No label, 
wrapper or address is needed and no postage need be paid. 

The War Office notifies that all papers posted to any neutral 
European country will be stopped, except those sent by publishers 
and newsagents who have obtained special permission from the War 
Office. Such permission has been granted to Country LIFE, and 
subscribers who send to friends in Denmark, Holland, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Spain, Portugal, Greece, Rumania, neutral 
Countries in America, and the Dependencies of neutral European 
Countries in Africa should order copies to. be-despatched by the 
Publisher from 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


THE LITTLE _. 
. CULTIVATOR 


OBODY who pays tke slightest attention to current 
events is likely to dispute that the future threatens 
us with a prolongation of the war indefinitely. It is 
equally apparent that food scarcity must continue 
for many years after it is ended. Those, especially, 
who are to live on a smail income would be foolish not to 
take this into account, for the more they have to buy the 
heavier will the pressure of high food prices fall on them. 
Hence it follows that the small cultivator will do the best 
both for himself and the community by keeping on without 
haste, without rest, handling the spade and preparing to 
sow and garner what the poet calls his “ little dues of wheat 
and wine and oil,” or more truthfully, if more prosaically, 
potatoes and turnips, carrots, onions and cabbages. Last 
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year he did splendidly, and is already preparing to go one 
better. He is organising and uniting so that the weight of 
numbers may be brought to bear in order to secure some 
adequate tenure of his war allotments, and that by co-operative 
methods he may derive the benefit that results from buying 
and selling on a large scale. Those of less straitened means 
will follow his struggle with sympathy, partly out of admira- 
tion and partly from recognition that he is adding to the 
wealth of the country. It may be useful to direct further 
attention to the latter consideration. 

In the interesting and authoritative account of 
military ‘gardens in France printed on another page, 
natural satisfaction is expressed at the success with 
which the most unpromising land has been dé/riché or 
brought under cultivation. When the French agriculturist 
was asked a year anterior to the war about waste 
land, he usually replied that there was none. All 
cultivable land was being put to use in his country. A vast 
majority of English farmers have been accustomed to answer 
the question in similar terms. But what did we find last 
year in both countries? Given soil, good, bad, or indifferent, 
a good spade, a willing hand and a determination to succeed, 
the heath had to give place to the tuber and the vegetable, 
even although it might have lain barren and waste since the 
days of Noah’s Flood. “ Tell them to buy pigs,” was the 
laughing advice given last year to the writer by a farming 
expert, ‘for the production will be pigs’ meat.”” There were 
inevitably many failures, but there were far more successes. 
In view of next year’s crop, what the advisory expert has to 
do is to find those who were disappointed and seek out 
the reason of their failure and show how it may be avoided 
next year. 

What practical steps can be taken ? One is to use more 
manure. Chemical manures are best when there is reason 
to expect raids from the wireworm and the slug. And they 
have the further advantage that there is no danger of sowing 
weed seeds with them, as there is in the manures from the 
stable and cowshed. The latter is a main source through 
which the soil is enriched, and the danger of sowing the 
land with weeds can be avoided by letting the stuff ferment 
and rot before it is put on tke soil. Stable manure is dwindling 
in quantity, and that which remains is not well distributed 
owing to the temporary shortage of horses. Both in France 
and England there is a difficulty in getting rid of the accumu- 
lation of the manure found in military camps. Even farmers 
at a distance of only a few miles regard the difficulty of 
transport as insuperable. At an English camp in France 
we have heard the complaint that it is impossible to get away 
manure even if nothing is charged for carriage. The explana- 
tion, of course, is that the immediate neighbourhood is 
deluged with manure. Some means of overcoming the 
difficulty should be discovered. Last year many growers found 
it hard to obtain young plants for setting. This might be 
got over by starting large nurseries just as they have for the 
French military gardens. Of course, it would bring about 
a great economy in seed, which threatens to be scarce and 
dear. Finally, the little cultivator stands on his own feet 
and does not need financial help from the State. If he brings 
waste land into cultivation, he is entitled to a return that 
will at least enable him to reap some benefit frem his enter- 
prise. The local authority in Belgium helps and rewards 
such work. It does not seem much to ask. But in that 
country the little cultivator who tackles improving. soil, 
has time to produce and claim his own reward. 

Here many feel that he who undertakes the laborious 
task of bringing waste land into cultivation ought to be 
granted sufficient time to reap the reward of his exertions. 
The claim is reasonable, and may be granted with the 
greater readiness inasmuch as what he has done must result 
in an addition to the real wealth of the nation. Such work 
is constructive in character, and deserves every encouragement 
that the State can give. 





Our Frontispiece 


“ UR frontis} iece this week is a portrait of the Countess 
( of Cottenham, who is a daughter of the late John 
Humphry Burke of California. Lady Cottenham’s marriage 


took place in 1916. 





*.* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalj of Country LiFe be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are 
received, the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward 
the correspondence at once to him. 
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UR readers, we are sure, will agree that in war as 

in peace time we have tried, not altogether in 

vain, to give them the best obtainable. But the 

task is one of increasing difficulty. With the 

prolongation of the war these difficulties have 
become very acute. To-day paper is not only scarce, but 
very dear. The bare sheets on which the current number 
is printed cost more than the selling price of the paper. 
Other expenses, the wage bill and so forth, have increased 
in equal proportion, and as we have always endeavoured to 
show our pictures on the very best paper procurable, COUNTRY 
LIFE is in a less favourable position than some of its contem- 
p>raries in this respect. The consoling feature has been that 
public support has increased instead of diminished. Judged 
by any possible test, the position of the journal is better 
to-day than it has been since the beginning of the war. The 
number of its readers goes on steadily increasing, and its 
influence spreading in every direction. But ingenuity can 
find no way of producing each issue at the old price. Todoso 
would be, from the cost of plain paper alone, a very wrong 
stvle of business. Therefore, with very great reluctance we 
have decided to increase the price to One Shilling a number, 
a step which would not have been taken but for the assurance 
that our readers will understand and appreciate the necessity. 


TatE moral of the Italian reverses is simple and _ plain. 

It has been grasped promptly by our American Allies and 
finds favour with the others. What the Allied cause suffers 
from in comparison with its enemies is that while the Central 
Powers are practically united under one control and Germany 
sets the tune to the whole of her allies, we have a number 
of different fronts each of which carries on warfare inde- 
pendent of the others. Now, this divided command cannot 
possibly be as effective as a single command, and _ the 
proposal to appoint a General Staff for the whole of the 
Allied Armies, so that the entire fronts may be treated as 
ore, must be regarded: as sound and, indeed, necessary. We 
do not think that there is the slightest danger of any of our 
Allies losing heart because boldness and good fortune have 
combired to procure for our enemies a success which may 
encourage Austria and have a verv spectacular effect in 
Germany. On the contrary, the British way, at any rate, 
has always been to bring new vigour to bear on new difficulties 
and there can be little doubt that if the plan now being 
discussed is promptly put into operation, the German- 
Austrian advance will be held and the war proceed to an end 
inevitable, though it may be delayed. 


DOUBTING THOMAS still cuts a considerable figure in the 

ranks of the practical agriculturist, but even he must 
be convinced by the masterly and thorough ex»osition of 
the relative merits of arable and pasture wnich Dr. Russell 
delivered to the Farmers’ Club on Monday afternoon. 
From two separate points of view the enquiry proceeded. 
Of these the first is of greater importance to the country. 
It ends in a proof that the unit of food produced from an 
acre of plovghland is manv times greater than the unit of 
focd obtained from inferior pasture. The examples given 
were that on an average potato land produces nearly forty 
times as much food as medium grassland, while wheat land 
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produces nearly eighteen times as much. Fifteen hundred- 
weight of flour or six tons of potatoes can be produced from 
an acre of arable land, as compared with one hundredweight 
of meat if it were under grass. These statements were 
strengthened bv the figures set forth by Mr. Middleton, 
who showed that the grassland of the country is feeding about 
twenty persons per hundred acres per annum, whereas arable 
land feeds about eighty-four persons per hundred acres. 
In regard to transport, it takes the produce of forty thousand 
acres of grassland to fill a liner, while the produce of five 
thousand acres of average wheat land would suffice. As 
regards the units of food, then, the case is overwhelming. 


BUT the farmer does not think in these terms. He looks 

to the pounds, shillings and pence account, and with that 
Dr. Russell dealt just as satisfactorily. The farmer must 
recognise that a great change is impending and accommodate 
himself to it by modifying the rotation and growing valuable 
crops like potatoes, cauliflowers, etc. Dr. Russeil mentioned 
returns of £50 an acre and even more under favourable con- 
ditions, and remarked that nothing approaching this could 
be obtained from grassland. There is risk and there is an 
increased cost of production, but these might be diminished 
by the extension of labour-saving devices, the adoption of 
co-operative methods, and considerable technical improve- 
ments. He favoured a five-course rotation on the ground that 
it would bring in another paying crop, and pointed out 
the need of scientific demonstrations to increase our know- 
ledge of fodder crops such as marrow, stem kale and vetch 
hay. With these there is needed a clearer understanding 
of the value of double croppings or inter-croppings, and of 
the cultivation of such good paying crops as flax and sugar- 
beet.. The principle he laid down is one which is not acted 
upon in ordinary farming, namely, that ‘‘ we ovght not to 
rest satisfied till every single crop paid its way”? On this 
pregnant sentence an essay might be written. Many of 
the more advanced agriculturists are inclined to go still 
further than Dr. Russell on these lines. At present the 
tendency is to regard the wheat crop as the crowning effori 
of the farmer, and the other steps in the rotation as a prepara- 
tion for it, involving in some instances loss which is made 
good by the final consummation. This idea will have to be 
got rid of, and each crop made to pay its way. 


CROWNED WITH MEMORIES. 
When others hold my baby in their arms, 
They see round limbs, a little flower face, 
Eyes wherein baby ecstasy gives chase __ 
To shadows cast from her wise soul: pink palms 
Opening and closing on her world around 
And on the hearts of those who hold her. They 
Perecive again her father, and his way 
Of lighting lives with love. A baby crowned 
With memories. And thus my little Sweet 
Is perfected for them. But ah! for me— 
She is not only blessé¢d memory— 
But through her eyes mine own do watch her grect 
Her father at this moment. She so late 
Has sped from Heav’n to Earth her April eyes 
Have brought with them clear vision from the skics, 
While mine are blind. There is a faéry gate 
Through which she pulls me with hcr little hands— 
Her fluttering petal hands. Dreams blossom-whiic 
She lays upon my heart with fingers light, 
And fairy-wise makes true my Scul’s demands. 
She is my sweet Responsibility. . . 
Fer Il must shelter her with tenderness, 
Until dreams bring that dawn of Happiness, 
When we are with him in Eternity. C 


FINALLY, Dr. Russell made one or two very weighty remarks 

on the use of tractor ploughs and other machinery. These 
obviously came from one who was more than a laboratory 
student, who, in fact, is himself a successful practical farmer. 
His words were: “ We might still hope for tractors or motor 
ploughs that will do good work quickly on heavy land, so 
that we might take full advantage of every fine day in the 
ploughing season.’’ Several neighbours of Dr. Russell, 
good cultivators in the main, absolutely refuse to have any- 
thing to do with tractor ploughs. They say that excellent 
work is done in very dry weather and on light land, but 
that at the present moment, for instance, it is hopeless to 
put a tractor plough on the Hertfordshire clay. Dr. Russell 
showed himself aware of a certain reasonableness in this 
criticism, but he is also very much alive to the possibility 
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of constructing an English tractor plough that will meet 
the necessities of the case. He recognises that the adoption 
of such a plough would in itself revolutionise husbandry. 
It would enable the farmer to get his ploughing done very 
early in the autumn, so that the fine days would be at his 
disposal for carrying out those subsidiary operations which 
are sufficiently important to convert a concern that is only 
paying its way into a very lucrative one. Catch-cropping, 
green manuring, bastard fallowing, early sowing and other 
valuable devices would become much more practicable. 
But there is no reason for waiting for the Millenium. Dr. 
Russell’s deliberate opinion is, and we entirely agree with 
him, that “ the additional arable land would certainly grow 
more food for the nation and give a greater return, per acre 
to the farmer than it did in grass, even with our present 
methods.”’ The author of this speech has by it added very 
greatly to the highly important services he has already 
rendered to the science of agriculture. 


SOME advantages arising from the establishment of military 

gardens to grow vegetable as set forth from a trustworthy 
French source in another part of the paper ought to commend 
themselves to all who have the welfare of the soldier at heart. 
French officers do not like to see their men dawdling aim- 
lessly about and threatening to flood the cabaret. They 
carry the principle so far that in Verdun Citadel no arrange- 
ments are made for recreation. ‘‘ You English believe in 
it.”’ one of them said to the writer, ‘‘ but our assumption is 
that at a moment of such grave national peril something to 
do and something to think abort is provided for every moment 
of the day.” In the field there must be idle hours; for 
example, those who groom and exercise the horses have long 
periods for which at first there was no occupation. By 
them a chance of doing garden work in their spare time 
was hailed with joy, and the result, according to our informant, 
is visible alike in health and mood. Further the men of 
the mess thoroughly enjoy the fresh vegetables grown, so to 
speak, at their elbow. Hence the satisfaction which the 
success of the scheme has caused to the thrifty French mind. 


ANOTHER point to be observed is that the French, demo- 

cratic even in details, preferred a co-operative to a 
dictatorial organisation. We obtain from the account a 
fine picture of fraternisation. The shrewd military chiefs 
instantaneously recognise the merits of the plan and seek the 
help of members of the various societies of garden workers 
to carry it out. They call in also the experts, professors, 
lecturers and so on, and say that the men need tools and 
good advice. Both of these are abundantly forthcoming, 
so that an effort which was only tentative and promising, 
rather thaa brilliantly successful in 1915, grows rapidly in 
importance -— achieving very great success in 1916 and 
1917 and pregnant with still wider possibilities in 1918. 
Great Britain cannot afford to do anything except emulate 
so admirable an example. It promises a saving of money 
and saving of tonnage on one hand; health, happy homes 
and fresh food on the other. 


NEXT yeu’s increased garden productivity would be very 

greatly facilitated if steps. were taken to establish a 
number of large plant nurseries with the view to supplying 
seedlings. The small cultivator who has managed to bring 
a hitherto barren waste into profit has neither the skill nor 
the opportunity to grow them on beds of his own. Seed, 
too, is scarce and dear. But the expert, working on a large 
scale and himself a master of the arts that past experience 
and recent science have placed at his disposal, can be counted 
on to secure excellent results at a minimum outlay. We 
notice this very week, late though it be, that those who cater 
for this class of purchaser are offering plants at Is. 6d. a 
hundred, which would be a high cost of production per 
thousand. This is a matter well worth the attention of 
the Royal Horticultural Society or the Director of Wisley, 
because it would inevitably tend to improve still further 
the skill of our cottage gardeners, who would have a chayce 
of learning not only what constitutes a well grown seedling 
ready to be transplanted, but a knowledge of the best varieties. 
Professor Chittenden’s most instructive letter on onions 
in last week's issue shows how the proceeding we recommend 
might become highly educational. 


[T would be good policy either to dry the existing stock 

of potatoes and convert it into meal or to encourage 
consumption so long as other foodstuffs are spared, so that 
the bulk of potatoes may serve their natural purpose. 


But 
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the problem for Sir Arthur Yapp is in one way or another 
to get these potatoes out of the clamps and thereby lessen 
the consumption of wheat. How to accomplish the latter part 
of the programme is beyond our ingenuity to suggest, unless 
it is by the setting on foot of strict rationing with the least 
possible delay. Meanwhile, let us not forget that the harvest 
of 1918 will be of extreme importance since it is certain that 
the food stringency will grow worse and worse. And the sub- 
marine menace shows no sign of being utterly overcome. The 
Navy is doing well, but in aJl probability the Germans build 
as many U-boats as our ships destroy. Only one complete 
and satisfactory way of ending the submarine menace exists, 
and that is to take and destroy the places where the boats 
are manufactured. But it is work for the Army, not the Navy. 


MAN-POWER is rot only a military factor, though the 

military writers have so arrogated the phrase to their 
own use that the ordinary citizen is sometimes in danger of 
forgetting that the application of man-power in the proper 
way to the myriad problems of supply calls for strategical 
and tactical plans as clear sighted and carefully drawn as 
any military operation. It is the whole nation that is at 
war, and the burden of rightly directing the enormous potential 
energy is no light one cn the shoulders of the nation’s leaders. 
Sir Eric Geddes in the course of his statement to Parliament 
on the shipbuilding programme dealt with this point in a 
particularly lucid way. Men and material devoted to-day 
to the building of submarines, he said, mav have to be diverted 
to the production of aircraft engines. Men and material 
at one time utilised for the production of tanks, light railways, 
materials for bomb-proof shelters, may have to be trans- 
ferred at short notice to the manufacture of mines. In a 
word, the kaleidoscopic change typical of the fighting fronts 
is reproduced in the shipyards and workshops. The men 
who are thus shifted from one task to another, and the out- 
sider who hears of these changes, must often feel that there 
is no method in the madness of those who control these 
matters. But Sir Eric Geddes, who has close personal 
association with the whole problem of supply, beth to the 
land and sea services. gives us the assurance that there is 
both method and meaning in all that is done. After all. 
the soldier in the trenches goes over the top in response to 
a plan whose ramifications are utterly unknown to him. 
The civilian can do no less than follow his example so far as 
in him lies. 


THE FROG, 


Round-eyed, palpicating frog, 
With your wide mouth all agog 
To engulph the passing flv, 
All your twenty toes stuck out, 
Immovable as any lout, 

Who’s the dreamer, 

You, or I? 


You, they say in books of old, 
In your livery of gold, 
Gay and debonair and spry, 
Wooed princesses—kissed the hand 
Of the fairest in the land. 
Now you gaze with gcoggled eye. 

Who’s the dreamer, 

You, or I? 

ANNE F. Brown. 


SEVERELY controlled as the shipping world is at present 

and hardly though the shipowners vow the Blue Book 
rates press on them, there are opportunities for profit-making. 
There was recently sold for £38.500 the historic little steamer, 
Thordis, the first British merchant ship to ram and sink a 
German submarine. That ship first came under British 
ownership in 1915, when her Norwegian owners were content 
to part with her for about £9,000. So that in about two years 
her value has increased four-fold. This is in no way due 
to sentimental historic associations; such things do not 
affect cargo space. The world is short of ships and even the 
smallest craft can be put to gcod use for commercial purposes. 
The sale lists at the Baltic this week include several yachts, 
varying in size from 47 tons to 169 tons, and judging by recent 
prices for this class of vessel, there will be spirited bidding 
for them. Steam vachts which their owners cannot use for 
pleasure in war time are, in fact, being turned into coastwise 
tramps, and as much as £7,000 has been paid for one of 240 tons. 
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THE MILITARY GARDENS IN FRANCE 


N the early days of the war France was obliged to place 
at the service of agriculture every available soldier, 
either by giving permits or bv sending out agricultural 
gangs. But in addition to the men who could leave 
the depéts for a certain time there remained a consider- 

able number of conscripts who could be made some use of 
because they had a few idle hours each day. For example, 
in a cavalry depét there were 
men who groomed and exer- 
cised the horses in the morn- 
ing, but in the afternoon they 
dawdled about aimlessly and 
threatened to invade _ the 
nearest cabaret. It was 
thought, then, to utilise these 
hours of idleness in the great 
vegetable gardens easy to 
find in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the camp. 

In spite of these courage- 
ous efforts, the first results 
were not brilliant owing to the 
lack of organisation. It was 
then that M. Ducrocq, formerly 
president of the garden workers 
of Lille, now assistant to the 
military organisation, was 
made head of the military gar- 
dens at the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, and had the honour of 
drawing up the plan of the war 
gardens. Eight days after he had received this appointment 
a circular, approved by the interested Services of the war and 
of agriculture, conveyed definite instructions to the army. 

This circular placed at the disposition of the army 
every civilian element capable of rendering assistance : the 
préfets, the directors of agricultural services, the professors 
of agriculture and, above all, the officers of the societies of 
garden workers, the agricultural and horticultural societies. It 
said to them: ‘“ The army has received an order to make a 
number of gardens; it does not know very well how to take 
the matter up. Come then, give a helping hand, find land 
for it, lend implements, and give it such advice as it may 
need.” The result more than fulfilled the most sanguine 
hopes. A statistical table brought up to November, 1916, 
showed a total of 5,622 allotments placed under cultiva- 
tion by the army, a surface of about 5,000 acres, and capable 


VERY 





THE 


ORGANISATION 


HAS RAISED 


of a return of 13,000,000 francs! The breeding of small stock 
was encouraged and everywhere organised with success. Frag- 
ments of bread and other edible refuse were used to fatten } igs 
instead of being sold cheaply. At Sens they were able to 
furnish excellent meat at 1 franc 16 cents rer kilogramme, 
while at the nearest market the cost was 4 francs 25 cents. The 


SANDY 


8,000 


vegetable waste was utilised to feed rabbits, and the refuse of 
the table, hens and pullets. Everywhere this work of production 
was at the same time a work of joy and moral health. Thanks 
to it the men were better nourished and were delighted to 
consume what they had themselves grown and harvested. 
The success of the military gardens of 1916 was not a 
matter of indifference to the Minister of War. At the beginning 





AND EXPOSED TO THE SEA WIND. 

of 1917 he added to M. Ducrocq seventy military advisers 
placed under his direction and chosen from the superin- 
tendents of social work, presidents of societies of gardeners, 
professors of agriculture all ready to popularise military 
gardens by conferring with the chiefs of units and detach- 
ments on the practical organisation of the gardens and 
breeding of small stock, and by offering their advice to these 
officers. Conferences were held at the Ministry of Agri- 
culture by eminent experts to assist the advisers in the 
mission that was entrusted to them. To-day, thanks to this 
organisation, the 5,000 acres of military gardens established 
in 1916 have become 29,000 acres. The organisation has 
raised 8,0co pigs and more than 40,000 rabbits and chickens. 
Competitions have been arranged between the different units 
of each district. They have revealed the extent of what 
has been accomplished. In the single region of the North, 
where, in consequence of the 
presence of the British Army, 
the work of the French mili- 
tary is verv restricted, about 
350 acres have been culti- 
vated. At Paris Plage, 
notably, some very sandy and 
until now unproductive land 
has yielded a harvest of from 
twenty-five to thirtv potatoes 
per foot. The cultivation of 
the seedlings has been carried 
out as much as possible in 
nurseries situated so as_ to 
escape the inconvenience of 
transport. At St. Omer a 
nursery made by the society 
of garden workers has _pro- 
vided with cabbage and leek 
plants a great number of 
French and _ British units. 
At Arras another nursery has 
rendered very great services 
to the units situated in that 
region. The manure is found 
for the most part in the depéts 
for sick horses and in the 
veterinary hospitals of the 


PIGS. British Army. For its rart 
the British Army began 


to cultivate in 1916 all the land in convenient proximity 
to its camps. At Ecaut, near Boulogne-sur-Mer, a convales- 
cent camp has produced excellent vegetables on land hitherto 
waste, land very sandy and exposed to the sea winds. During 
the first year of cultivation a part of the vegetables necessary 
for feeding the convalescents and all the vegetables consumed 
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at the officers’ mess have been obtained from this land at a 
very low cost. The military vegetable gardens have there- 
fore, as they sav on. the other side of the Atlantic, ‘‘ made 
good.”’ It is now important to develop this work and utilise 
for it the uncultivated lands that the mobilisation of their 
occupants leaves in great number in the regions of the North 
of France. 

A report of the military gardening operations in the 
Northern district has been sent to us which contains some 
material of general interest. After describing the organisa- 
tion and the great improvement in the food consequent 
on the establishment of piggeries and rabbit houses, some 
general considerations are advanced which are as applicable 
to this country as to France. For example. it is pointed 
out that in the future it is very important to grow more 
early potatoes and to have the planting done early. In that 
case they would be gathered in Julv at the period of the 
year when they cost most, and after they are taken up the 
soil can be made to produce a second harvest in cabbage, 
seeds, turnips, leeks, salads and so on, for the autumn and 
winter. Maincrop potatoes should be grown on the larger 
areas, not less than a hectare in extent, in order that the 
magnitude of the return may meet the very great need for 
them. In the little gardens it is better to cultivate vege- 
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tables, properly so called, in order to get the benefit of succes- 
sive crops. After the first salads and early potatoes, early 
cabbages, onions, carrots and little peas, there should be 
sown turnips, spinach, autumn cabbage, leeks, winter salads, 
and so on. The writer of the report draws special attention 
to the public service rendered by the reclamation of waste 
land and the greater preparation against any lack of food- 
stuffs. They have allowed the army corps to realise consider- 
able economies, and at the same time improved the feeding 
of the troops. The care with which the gardens are worked 
and their produce have afforded an excellent example to 
neighbouring cultivators, who have found them true models. 
At the same time, by choice of seeds and the enlightened 
care of the technical experts, there have been gathered 
useful haunts of experience by which horticulture itself should 
benefit. Finally, the soldiers, instead of going to the cabaret, 
have devoted their leisure to this work, to the great advan- 
tage of their health, physical and moral. A certain number 
have learned gardening and acquired a taste for country 
life; others, already agriculturists, have deepened this 
taste which otherwise they might, perhaps, have lost after 
several years of occupation so very different. The military 
gardens have assured for after the war the army of cultivators 
necessary to France. 





PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


AN ETON 


UCH has been written of the public schools being put 

upon the land during the summer holidays, how that 

they have lived in great camps, and if it rained, have 

been housed in public or private buildings. Much 

indeed has been written, but I regret to say that I 
have had no leisure in which to read detailed accounts of their 
work. I am not therefore trying to prove that we went one 
better than some other school. We did not. 

The experiment of which this is some account was on such 
a far smaller scale that it would be impertinence to claim for it 
anything but the name ofa private venture. It had its birth in 
a suggestion made to Dr. Alington by a certain gentleman 
who thought that ten or twelve Etonians might congregate 
for a fortnight in Essex and help the farmers who were very short 
of labour in those parts. He would, he said, undertake to find 
accommodation for them at a low figure. The matter was 
referred to an assistant master who revelled in such things, 
a number of likely boys were sounded, the quarters we would 
occupy were inspected, terms arranged, farmers questioned, 
and everything made ready. 

Thus it was that on August rg9vh six (all that was left of 
the theoretical dozen) and a master met in that Essex village. 
Tiere may be many who say, “‘ Six out of a thousand, pah!”’ 
They should bear in mind that the greater number of Etonians 
have claims quite as pressing only a few hundred yards from 
their homes, and they should be silent. After that somewhat 
vulgar interruption: we were all of the same house and the 
master was our “ tutor,’’ so we were also old friends. There 
is an indescribable thrill attached to the meeting of schoolfellows 
in the holidays, especially when it is. for a definite purpose, 
and the atmosphere was full of excitement and keenness. We 
were introduced and told off to our various farmers and went 
to bed prepared for anything. 

This was fortunate, since on the morrow two of us, myself 
for one, were called upon to do a full day’s work—rising at 5 a.m. 
It was what we expected, but all the same 


Though never nurtured in the lap 
Of luxury, yet I admonish you— 


By 8 p.m. we were tired to a degree that would astonish you. 
Our companions on other farms had had a considerably easier 
time of it, so we changed with two of them the next day. This 
pair, in explaining our absence to our former employer, said 
that we “‘ were a bit tired last night.’”’ ‘‘ Tired ?”’ he replied. 
““ They didn’t do full day’s work, either; but they seemed that 
keen to go on, I didn’t like to send them home.”’ He was given 
to strong delusion, wholly believing a lie. 

Our new employer never carried corn early, owing tg the 
dew, so we were not required till 8.45. Our former master 
adopted the same scheme after we had seceded from him, so 
none of us had to rise early. Our work lay, for the first part of 
the week, in ‘‘ shocking” or ‘‘ stooking ’’ sheaves, laid prone 
by the efforts either of a reaper and binder or of the weather. 
It was rather fun the first time, but joy unbounded palls the 
sense and, after we had been doing it for several days, our view 
of the matter changed. We would fall to singing rounds and 
catches and songs in quasi-harmony. Looking back at the 


lines of stooks, we always found that they had collapsed mcst 
readily where we had piled them to a rollicking chorus, 

When we were not shocking (jokes on the word began to 
pall after the first three days) we were carting. Nothing is 
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more brutal than the treatment accorded the man who is packing 
the sheaves on the top of the cart. He is pricked and scratched 
all over, especially on the kneés, hands and arms, by the bundles 
of thistles thrown up at him—thistles, so it seems to the packer, 
but sparsely interspersed with stray blades of wheat. If he 
takes more than a fraction of a second over packing each sheaf, 
he turns round a moment late and gets the next bundle of 
thistles full in the face; while he is recovering from 
that, another follows, and so on. One used to come off the 
cart feeling like nothing so much as a hedgehog turned 
inside out. 

One day, while we were carting, a Flying Corps officer came 
to see one of us. Having, as all such persons have, a hearty 
ignorance of, or disregard for, the nature of the common horse, 
he rolled along in his car over several stubble fields to where we 
were loading a cart. The horse who went by the name of Gurk 
(derived from her baptismal name of Girlie), though twelve 
years of age, had an insuperable objection to motcrs. She 
immediately reared to an incredible height, and of the two 
fellows on top, one turned a remarkably fine somersault and 
slid off the back of the cart; the other, a farmhand, went cff 
sideways and came rather a bump. Mcanwhile men rushed, 
with cries and shouts, from all sides, the farmer himsclf the 
foremost ; suddenly all held their breath, fer they saw him trip 
and fall beneath the rearing Gurk. By a merciful chance one 
of Gurk’s forelegs got over the shaft and he had time to rcll clear. 
He had to roll pretty fast, though. 

On another occasion one of our number was driving back 
an empty cart. It was the end of the day and he had to bring 
it into the farmyard. The horse, eithcr Euart cr Kingah 
(short for Tinker), I do not remember which, electcd to return 
ata brisk trot, culminating in a canter, and the driver was nothing 
loath. The entrance to the yard fermed a sharp double turn 
to the right and the road outside was on a slope. The hands 
in the yard heard and then saw the cart hurrying down the hill, 
the driver standing like a charioteer in the cart. They shouted ; 
then they stood tense, fcr the cart was taking the sharp turn 
in at a canter and on one whecl. It missed the gatepost by half 
an inch and the charioteer calmly dismounted amid congratu- 
lations such as are hcaped upon those who have escaped frcm 
painful and almost inevitable ends. 

So we had much to be thankful for besides the fine weather, 
which at the beginning of the second weck brcke. Only on 
rare and long awaited cccasions could we rush out into the ficlds 
to carry a row cr two, and then have to kncck off cn account of 
heavy rain. It was about then that we began to-take a dislike 
to the harvest hymns, in ‘‘Hymns A. and M.” We reficcted 
that the hymnist, having remarked how 


Full of joy one shining mo-:n 
Went forth the reap<r band, 


wisely omits to describe their return. Nevertheless, we got 
through a certain amount of carrying and filled up the time 
with shocking and other odd jobs, such as cleaning cut the 
rickyard, mucking, levelling a cart track, hocing pulling up 
docks, and, in one case, driving cattle to market. 

But whatever our cccupation, it was always a Icg-weary, 
though thoroughly happy, party which met in the evening round 
the table of the ‘“‘ Three Hcrseshoes’’ where we lodged. It 
was also a remarkably hungry party. I have never in my life 
eaten such consistently big meals—not from greed but frcm shecr 
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necessity, which “‘ beavers’? and magnificent farmhouse teas 
were powerless to assuage. The happiest moments of the day 
were after supper with lamp and pipcs alight, when we would 
sing, play cards and talk, in that blissful state when it is difficult 
and undesirable to move, the dim room thick with tobacco smoke 
and good fellowship. 

Finally, no account would be complete without a few words 
on how we spent our last day—Sceptember 1st. We had long 
planned an excursion to a piece of land belonging to one of the 
party, some three miles distant. So on Saturday morning at 
5 o'clock we rose, and by 6 o’clcck we were walking up the stubble 
ficlds in the grey morning light and chill. It was pure, unadul- 
terated sport that had drawn us hither—as it socn began to 
rain, there were few birds—we had no dcgs cr helpers, just the 
four guns. We got two bracc, which we subsequently laid at 
the feet of our farmer and his wife. I believe we are right in 
claiming to have shot the first legal partridges of 1917. The rain 
continued and made carrying impcssible ; so, at our employer’s 
suggestion, we walked rounds his ficlds fcr the rest of the mornirg ; 
this time we were five guns and nearly as many cartridges. We 
got two brace again, but lost several through having no degs. 

That afternoon the party brcke up. Further harvest work 
was clearly impossible, and by getting away on the Saturday 
we would avoid Sunday travelling or having to wait till Monday. 
So we had no farewcll banquet, no feast of unparalleled weight, 
no march to the station in an imposing and tuneful body as we 
had vaguely planned. The decision of departure was made 
individually during a drizzling noon. Some were already tco 
late for their connections. But I got off. 

I can well conceive a number of people saying, ‘‘ These 
young fellows seem to have had an excessively good time, and as 
far as I can sce, nothing like earned their money ”’ (for we were 
paid !). In defence, our employer said that we were well 
worth what they paid us, and that it was not our fault that the 
second week had turned out wet and that we were not worked 
off our feet! To sum up, it was the most perfect holiday I, 
and I think all of us, had ever spent. C. Hussey. 


PLOUGH OXEN IN FRANCE 


RAVELLING over Nerthern France one sees very well 
that our neighbours are doing their agriculture in full 
knowledge of its importance. There are not as many 
tractor ploughs at work as might be desired, though these are 
not altegether wanting ; indeed, thcre are about two thousand 
of them at work altogether. Horses, too, are seen everywhere 
drawing the Brabant plough which is so much in favour on the 
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IN THE GARDEN 


PLANTING FRUIT TREES. 


T is probable that more fruit trees will be planted in this 
country during the present autumn than in the corresponding 
season of any previous year. Fortunately our leading 
nurserymen are prepared for a much greater output in fruit 
trees than usual. The exceptional demand is brought about 

by various reasons. In the first place there is the great desire 
to increase the production of wholesome food, for however long 
the misbegotten war may last it isalmost certain that food shortage 
will be felt for some years to come. <A good deal of newly culti- 
vated land, especially that which is attached to private gardens, is 
now being prepared for fruit trees. Where this land has been 
cleaned with a crop, such as Potatoes, for example, it should 
now be in good condition for planting. Then again, the embargo 
on imported fruit, together with abnormally high prices, has 
brought home to many the great possibilities of extended fruit 
growing in this country. No one will deny that the land and 
the climate of these Islands offer great possibilities to the fruit- 
growing industry. A soil that will grow good Potatoes can be 
relied upon to grow good fruits. Undoubtedly a good friable 
loam in which clay predominates is the most generally suitable. 
But it is not so much a question of soil as situation that matters. 
The site must be free from overhanging trees, and where there is 
a choice of several sites, as there is in scores of places, select one 
that falls gently to the south or south-west. This will catch all 
the sun and will at the same time escape, to some extent, the cold 
north and east winds which cause injury to the blossoms in spring- 
time, although we may mention in parenthesis that a great 
deal of the damage in spring attributed to cold winds is due to 
injurious insect pests that may be kept down by spraying 
(See ‘“‘ Fruit Trees and Caterpillars,” Country Lire, October 27th). 
It is not necessary to tell experienced growers how to plant 
fruit trees, but a few words of advice may be helpful to those 
who are about to plant trees for the first time, and there is no 
better time than November for planting, providing that the 
ground is in good condition, although this work may take place 
any time between now and March so long as the weather is open. 
During recent years the question of the way in which fruit 
trees should be planted has been much debated, and I feel it 
is necessary to comment upon certain Woburn experiments or, 
rather, on the effect that these experiments are having upon 
the inexperienced. These experiments were carried out to test 
different methods of planting. A certain number of trees were 
carefully planted; that is to say, the fibrous roots were spread 





A NORMANDY 


other side of the Channel. Withal, the stores of stable manure 
are being carted out and laid on the soil. But the most inter- 
esting feature is to be found in the very considerable number 
of oxen teams that pursue their unhasting way from headland 
to headland. Great, lumbering, big-boned, untiring beasts 
they look. The French cultivator regards them with an eye 
of affection, fcr, as he is proud to tell you, they fill several parts 
in their day. After they have had a couple of years at the 
plough, it is usual to send them to the stall to be fattened ; 
about 80 per cent. of the beef of Paris is drawn from plough 
oxen, and excellent beef it is. Surely economy lies in this 
direction. 


TEAM. 


out to their full extent and fine soil was placed over them 
and worked in between them, the work being completed in this 
way. Similar trees, on the other hand, had their roots cramped 
in small holes, the roots being firmly rammed and puddled in 
with water. These experiments were carefully conducted, but 
experiments have a curious way of yielding surprising results, 
and the trees which were rammed and puddled turned out better 
than those which had been planted in the orthodox manner. 
To the experienced grower these experiments were interesting, 
for they certainly indicated that too much importance had 
been attached to orthodox planting in the past. But what is 


the effect upon the beginner ? 
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In the autumn of 1915 I paid a visit to an amateur who 
was busy planting an orchard of about an acre with standard 
fruit trees. The site was an old pasture, gently sloping to the 
south, the soil a heavy, retentive clay loam and undrained. 
In the hands of a practical man there were possibilities of making 
a first-class orchard. This amateur, unfortunately, had but 
little knowledge of the subject, and more unfortunate still, 
he had heard of the Woburn experiments, and concluded, not 
unnaturally, that so-called practical men were behind the times. 
Without any preparation he proceeded to cut holes in the turf 
and to plant his trees. The holes were filled in with the heavy 
soil and the roots were duly rammed home. The puddling 
was omitted—the soil being more or less waterlogged this was 
not deemed necessary. The result is that at the present time 
many of the trees are in a dead or dying conditicn. In many 
of the trees the bark of the main stem is cracked, an indication 
of a waterlogged condition at the root and deep planting. Some 
of the trees have been pulled out, and the roots were found to 
be in a rotten condition. 

Tnere are many lessons to learn from this costly failure. 
In the first place it is hopeless to attempt to grow fruit trees 
in soil that is waterlogged. Such ground is excessively cold in 
winter and the stagnant moisture renders it sour and unsuitable 
as a rooting medium. A simple means of testing the ground is to 
make holes some yards apart about 2ft. deep and allow them 
to remain open for a week or two in rainy weather. If the water 
stands in them for more than twenty-four hours after a heavy 
rain drainage is needed. If the land is first of all cropped with 
Potatoes so much the better for the fruit trees. 


THE FIGHT AGAINST BLACK 


RMSKIRK rejoiced once in a great reputation for 
ginger-bread, but its strenuous labours in fighting 
wart disease in potatoes, or “‘ black scab,”’ will give 
it a more serious reputation. Lancashire seems to 
have been the first home of the disease, and nowhere 

has the infection polluted the soil more effectually than in the 
Ormskirk district. A few years ago it looked as though the 
potato-growing industry of Lancashire was doomed, and it 
must be admitted that the Board of Agriculture at that time 
took no very effective steps to grapple with the evil. Legislation 
was passed to restrict the evil by a system of notification followed 
by licences which p2rmitted the owner of infected land to p!ant 
only varieties immune from the disease. In 1909 the Board 
enlisted the assistance of Holmes Chapel and Ha:per Adams 
in conducting trials, but succeeded neither in ascertaining the 
precise nature of the disease nor in devising adequate preventive 
measures. It was left to the farmers of the Ormskirk district, 
with the aid of one of the Board’s inspectors, to conduct a series 
of trials of immune varieties, which began in 1909 and have 
continued since with increasing usefulness. Last week the 
annual Exhibition of Immune Varieties was held, followed by 
a Conference at which many aspects of the potato-growing 
industry were discussed. The exhibition was a great success, 
and established that not only the well known varieties, such as 
Great Scot and King George, continue to show an absolute 
immunity, but also that a number of new varieties which possess 
intrinsic merits as potatoes resist the scourge with equal certainty. 
One of the chief difficulties at present is to secure satisfactory 
‘first earlies’’ immune from the discase Edzcll Blue is not a 
new variety, but has long been a cottage potato in the Edzell 
district, and it is only by accident that its immunity has been 
disclosed. One of the baffling features of the problem is that 
no one has yet established what is the quality in any variety 
which makes it immune. The strong purple of the skin of 
Edzcll Blue has militated against its popularity with the ordinary 
purchascr, and in some sub-varieties of it the purple stain ex- 
tends to the flesh. Resistant Snowdrop with its white skin is 
probably a mcre acceptable market variety, but the present 
stock is negligible, and growers should make great effcrts to 
increase it. It is to this and to other newly bred varieties, 
such as Dominion Majestic and Kerr’s Pink, that we must lock 
for extending the choice of type which now lies open to growers 
in infected districts. The difficulty about them is the practical 
one of price. At present none but the wealthy potato farmer 
can secure seed, as it costs perhaps {60 per ton, and it is hoped 
that the Food Production Department will take in hand the 
supply of seed of these new varieties on such a scale as will 
enable them to be placed freely at the disposal of the small 
farmer and particularly of the allotment holder. 

The Conference brought out some very interesting facts 
with regard to the cropping of different varieties. The recent 
potato trials at Wisley revealed that Lochar gave a weight of 
44lb. per root as compared with 4lb. for King Gecrge, Great 
Scot and Edzell Blue; the least satisfactory croppers were 
White City and Admiral. When quality and cropping were 
considered tegether, Golden Wonder headed the list with 33lb. 
per root, and Great Scot and King Albert (of the Abundance 
group) came next. In yield per acre, Lochar led with 19 tons 
7cwts. On the question of spacing it was found that the greater 


the space the greatcr was the yield of individual roots, but 
close planting gave a heavier crop per acre. 
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Trees Planted in Grassland.—Perhaps the most useful of 
the Woburn experiments, and certainly those which find most 
favour in the eyes of practical men, for they are borne out by 
experience, are those in cnnection with trees planed in grass- 
land. It has been proved at Woburn and elsewhere that it is 
highly detrimental to fruit trees to allow grass to cover their 
roots, particularly in a young state. Now, it would be in the 
interests of fruit growing if these experiments were more widely 
known. The Wisley experimen‘s are equally ccnclusive on this 
point. All of the trees with grass growing right up to the s*ems 
are poor, lingering specimens, stunted and hali starved in appear- 
ance. Trees from the same source planted in the open are now 
strong and healthy and bearing well. Where trees are to be 
planted in grassland the turf should be removed for a distance 
of at least 4ft. from the stem of the tree all round and the soil 
kept well cultivated. 

An all too common mistake in the actual planting is that 
of placing the trees too deep in the soil. In heavy land, such as 
that already referred to, it is a good plan to stand the trees in 
very shallow cavities and to heap good soil over the roots to a 
depth of about 8in. Trees so planted need strong supports 
for some years. The theory has lately been advanced by an 
eminent fruit-grower that ‘‘ the higher out of the grcund a tree 
is planted the less the growth and the more the fruit.”” It may 
seem a novel theory, but there is a good dealinit. In light soils 
the trees should be planted to the same depth that they have been 
growing at in the nursery, but in all cases, previous to planting 
the tree, a strong stake should be firmly driven in as a means of 
securing the newly planted tree in position. H. C, 


SCAB 
On the vexed question of cutting versus nct cutting the 
Wisley expcriments on parallel plots gave the fc llowirg results : 
Not cut, 53lb.; cut a little, 5rlb.; cut in half at planting-time, 
493lb. ; cut in half in January, 36lb. Dressing the cut faces 
with lime and other materials made no practical difference 
where the cut tubcrs wcre not planted fcr some lergth of time, 
but plaster of Paris was the best and painter’s kncttirg the 
least satisfactcry. As to sprcuting, the evidence was that it 
gave an extra yicld of two tons an acre, but grecning seemed to 
cffer small advantage. If two sprcuts were kft, they were 
better than one, and one than none, but mcre than two gave 
less satisfactcry results. Sprouting in the clamp was very 
unsatisfactcry when compared with sprouting in boxes. 

The disappearance into the Army cf men employed 
in the suburban milk farms at Liverpool has reduced the 
stall-fed cows by over 40 per cent., and this means a sericus 
reduction in crganic manure, cn which the ccuntryside has 
relied. It was intercsting to hear that the winncr cf the silver 
cup for the best potato exhibit in the show fclt no rm gret at the 
shcrtage of potash artificials and got his best rcsults frcm sulphate 
of ammonia in conjuncticn with farmyard manure. Thcre 
were loud complaints as to the paralysis of the secd potato trade 
caused by the Ministry cf Fcod’s delay in issuirg the kng- 
expected Order contrclling prices. If it is held up much lorgir, 
disaster must follow, because the moving of the seed crcp will 
be deferred until the ccld weathcr, with consc quent risk cf great 
consignments bcing injured by frcsting. This is not the fault 
of the Beard of Agriculture, but we hope Mr. Prothcro will stir 
up Lerd Rhondda to clcar up a dangcrcus situation. The present 
trouble as to “‘ ware ”’ potatoes is largcly a questicn of transpcrt. 
The railways are so congcsted and ccastal shipping so scarce 
and pcrilous that with a surplus of two million tcns cr mcre 
some cities have potato qucues as long as in the famine time 
of last spring, and the housewife has to content herself with 
two or three pounds when she is ready to buy a stone. If the 
same causes are allowed to wreck the distributicn of seed potatces, 
next year’s crop may show a diminution as marked as was the 
increase in this year’s yield. 

But distressed as Ormskirk was at these troubles bred of 
the war, there was jubilation ovcr the successful campaign against 
black scab. What Lancashire thinks and does to-cay, England 
will need to think and do to-morrow. Black scab is now pr sent 
in almost evcry English county, and is sprcading even in Scotland 
and Ireland. If the prescnt rate of sprcad is continued, it will 
be necessary to schedule whcle counties and fcrbid them to plant 
any variety which is not immune. At all costs this discase 
must be conquered, and it is for the Board of Agriculture 
to see that a carefully considered poelicy shall be developed 
and administered firmly. Lancashire, Cheshire, parts of Statfcrd. 
shire and South Wales are now tke blackest part cf the black 
scab map, but there are bad districi:s from Cumberland down t 
Warwickshire. Yorkshire, Lincolnshire and Cornwall a2re so 
far practically unharmed. : 

Two main things call out to be done. Science must establish 
the nature and cause of the disease and discover preventive 
measures ; good administration must provide ample stores of 
seed of a wide range of immune varieties of all characters in 
order to meet the demands of varying tastes and markets. 

Black scab is not an act of Providence to be accepted with 
folded hands or at the liveliest with restrictive orders, but a 
pest to be stamped out and stamped out quickly. 
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N spite of the general uproar of protest against what 

is generally considered to be the most deadly enemy 

of the young partridge,. the little owl (Athene Noctua) 

still contrives, with the additional aid of the war, to 

increase at an extraordinary rate. Even in the pre-war 
days he was gradually becoming more and more plenti- 
ful, and now that the vast majority of ‘“ vermin-killers ”’ 
haye forsaken the woods for the trenches, and, incidentally, 
the gun for the rifle, the species is becoming common—in 
some Southern Counties very common—and hollow trees 
that were once the haunt of barn owl, kestrel or stock dove 
are now often tenanted by a pair of these weird little creatures. 
And yet, in these very districts the partridges are as numerous 
as ever—a fact concerning which there can be no argument. 

On the wing he may be mistaken at first glance—even 
by those who know something about him—for a missel thrush, 
and many an opportunity to bowl him over has been missed 
for that very reason; while to those who do not know him 
he is too quiet and insignificant to be worth while worrying 
about. He is, in fact, but seldom shot; neither is he often 
trapped nor his nest easily discovered. Sometimes, it is true, 
an odd one has been caught, purely by accident, in a 
stoat or hedgehog trap set in a small tunnel through which 
the bird would go in search of beetles. Still, the main fact 
remains that the species is far more numerous than it was 
six years ago; and twelve years ago it was a rarity. 

During the evenings of March and April he is very rest- 
less, and it is then that his sharp yelping cry and excited 
chattering may be heard. But when the eggs have been laid 
he observes a discreet silence, and it is not until the young 
are hatched that attention is likely to be drawn to the place. 
It is at this period that the parent birds are busy during 
the early mornings and evenings with providing food for their 
young. Even during the day the work is continued, and then 





each journey to and from the nest is attended by an excited 
cluster of chaffinches, missel thrushes, blackbirds, warblers, 
etc., each endeavouring to shout the rest down, while together 
they make enough noise, one would imagine, to attract to the 
spot every gamekeeper within a radius of two or three miles. 
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The accompanying photographs, taken just before the 
outbreak of war, depict two different nests—one in a hollow 
elm tree showing two stages, the first being the eggs in the 
nest and the second the newly hatched young ; and the other 
situated in an apple tree in an orchard, the entrance to the hole 





ENTERING 


HER NESTING HOLE. 
being about 5ft. from the ground. The photographs of this 
nest show the adult bird entering and leaving it. 

The first nest—in the elm tree—was exceptionally 
open, as may be observed, and it was not a very difficult 
matter to obtain records of its contents, though the lighting 
leaves a’ great deal to be desired. 

The other nest, found on the same day, presented great 
opportunities for obtaining pictures of the old birds, but, 
strangely enough, offered no hopes in the way of records of 
the eggs and young in the nest, for the reason that the hole 
in which: they were laid was about 12ins. deep, barely large 
enough to admit the hand, and straight down in the bole 
of the tree. 

In each case the rough shelled and rather round eggs 
were laid on the dry wood and rubbish, among which are 
invariably some castings at the bottom of the hole. The 
castings referred to were very small and composed almost 
entirely of beetle cases; but later in the season, when the 
voung were feathering, the nests contained the remains of 
much larger quarry—fragments of starlings, blackbirds, 
thrushes and an occasional mcle’s skin being littered about, 
while the castings contained fragments of them all. 

For the benefit of those who are unacquainted with the 
ways of owls and such creatures, it would be well to explain 
that hawks, owls, crows, herons, etc., “‘ cast ** through the 
mouth the undigested parts of their food in the form of pellets, 
and a bird will not generally feed until it has got rid of such 
a “‘ casting.” To give some idea of the size of these castings 
a photograph is shown of a heron’s pellet placed by the side 
of a little owl’s. 

It is a strange fact that each pair of little owls had a 
larder handy to the nest, and the same thing has been noticed 
regarding other pairs. The elm tree was provided with a 
larder situated in a smaller hole some 3ft. below the nest; 
while, since the apple tree was not furnished with any such 
convenience, the birds had selected a rabbit-hole under a 
hedge about roft. from the tree, and this rabbit-hole generally 
contained the plumed and, perhaps, partially eaten body of 
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some unlucky bird. Though not once were remains of game 
birds found in any of them. 

When the nest containing the young ones was approached 
the female bird would utter her sharp cry, though she usually 
kept well hidden among the thick foliage of some trees close 
by. Sometimes, however, she could be seen quite plainly, 
and then appeared to spend her time in alternately standing 
suddenly bolt upright and then just as 
suddenly crouching down upon her perch— 
a habit peculiar to little owls. 

The hedge referred to served as a convenient 
hiding place for the camera and photographer ; 
in fact, without its aid it is doubtful whether 
any photographs of the bird would have been 
obtained ; it would at least have been necessary 
to construct an artificial hide which would 
probably have meant giving the position of the 
nest away to the inquisitive and suspicious eyes ; 
with which most countrysides are infested. aed 
Consequently the hedge is utilised. A little 
shed is made under the far side, the walls of 
which are made dense by interlacing twigs and 
bracken leaves with the existing branches, and 
the camera made as inconspicuous as possible 
by a camouflage of grass, leaves, etc., and the 
business of focussing and adjusting commences. 

When all is satisfactorily arranged and the shutter has 
been tested, the dark slide is withdrawn and the photographer 
awaits developments. For half an hour or so there is nothing 
much doing. An occasional wood-pigeon glides by over the 
orchard, and a jay, unconscious that he is 
being watched, picks about among the grass 
under the apple trees. Doubtless he has im- 
plicit confidence in his sharp eyes and ears, and 
is ready to disappear in a flash if anything un- 
usual occurs. Meanwhile our unhappy photo- 
grapher grows stiff and cold as he cfouches in 
his hiding-place. As time goes on he begins to 
wonder whether the little owl has definitely de- 
cided to discontinue the issue of rations during 
the daytime. How exceedingly uncomfortable 
it is to sit for an hour or so without having 
room or being able to stretch one’s legs or 
back. However, since to do that will pro- 
bably mean giving the whole scheme away, 
our friend decides. to carry on for a while. 

At last! Away on the right of the orchard 
an excited clamour draws nearer in which most 
of the birds of the neighbourhood seem to join. 
Missel thrushes, perhaps, predominate, while 
blackbirds, chaffinches and the rest make a 
good second. Our photographer’s aches and 
stiffness are temporarily forgotten. Yes ; this 
must be Athene Noctua. She must have 
settled in that apple tree about 25yds. away, 
for the mob has collected there, as their din 
proves only too plainly. However, the clamour 
now seems to be decreasing, and our photo- 
grapher wonders whether the owl has dis- 
appeared into a hollow tree or has left the 
orchard altogether, when, with the faintest 
“ flip,” she suddenly alights on a limb of her 
own tree and not roft. from her nesting hole. 
This is unexpected, and our photographer 
holds his breath as with trembling hand he feels 
for the india-rubber ball attached to the shutter, 
to be prepared to release it at the moment that 
she alights at the entrance to her home, which 
is the only part of the tree in focus. Without 
moving his head he takes a side-glance at her, 
and sees hanging from her beak the partially 
plumed body of a starling or blackbird. Sud- 
denly, with that queer action so typical of 
little owls, she throws herself forward from 
her perch and with hardly a pause has dis- 
appeared head first down her nesting hole! 
It is done before our friend has time even to 
think of releasing the shutter, and he realises with a feeling of 
bitter disappointment that these photographs are not going 
to be so easy to get as he had fondly imagined. Well, in 
any case she will have to come out again, and with eyes 
glued onthe nesting hole he sits ball in hand ready to make 
an exposure the moment that her head appears. 

While he thus waits he is racking his brain to think 
of some contrivance which will prevent her from shooting 
into her home in so sudden a manner. But, perhaps, next 
time she will wait for a while. Her head appears. 
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: Click! That’s one anyhew! She is still there; in 
fact, is looking out splendidly now. Why had he not waited ? 
But he dares not move, and can only watch her taking plenty 
of time as she presently drops forward and is away across the 
orchard. With a sigh of relief our photographer stretches 
his cramped limbs, resets the shutter, and prepares in a 
more comfortable position for another long wait. 





THE LITTLE OWL BESIDE A HERON’S. 
Later—much later—in the day she returned to her 

family once more, and this time took things in a more 

leisurely fashion, both when entering and leaving the nest— 


two opportunities of which our photographer was quick to 


EGGS AND NEST OF THE LITTLE OWL. 
avail himself. Perhaps a little relieved, too, for the thought 
that he would spend the whole day in securing one photograph 


—and that, perhaps, a failure—had begun to worry him. 


The young little owls have a habit (like young long-eared 
owls) when almost full grown of clambering out of the nest 
and of hiding in any suitable hole or crevice. They may be 
easily tamed, and could no doubt be trained to the lure in the 
same way as hawks. It would be an interesting experiment. 
Perhaps—apres la guerre ! C. W. R. Knicut. 
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ARLIEST and most famed of Wessex monastic 
houses, Glastonbury 
broad acres of rich Somerset land. Such were Mells 
at the foot and Leigh on an aclivity of the Mendips. 
Rising in Emberrow pond, a stream, flowing to the 
plain, has furrowed a hollow through a coagulate stone 
formation, so that, from the narrow green mead through which 
it winds, steep banks rise dotted with houses, while, on the 
tableland above stand the church, 
the ‘‘ townlet’s’”’ street, 
industry arose, as in several other Somerset parishes near 


the Wiltshire border. 
of those journeys 
of .which he_ took 
the brief notes that 
have earned him the 
name of the father 
of English  topo- 
graphy. He twice 
visited Somerset. The 
first time was when 
in 1533 Henry VIII 
commissioned him to 
search monastic 
libraries for historic 
material. Calling, on 
his quest, at Reading 
and Oxford, at Bath 
and Wells, he 
reached Glastonbury, 
was received by 
Abbot Whytyng, and 
afterwards described 
himself as awestruck 
at the library and 
its contents. The 
second Somerset 
voyage was probably 
ten years later, 
when, at the close 
of his topographic 
perigrinations, he 
came from Oxford— 
where the King had 
made him a prebend 
in the new college 
which took the name 
of Christ Church— 
and struck out right 
and left about the 
county, Mells being 
one of the many 
p:aces he visited. 
In the interval a 
revolution had taken 
place. The venerable 
and pious lord abbot 
had been hung, drawn 
and quartered, his 
blameless monks 
scattered, his 
treasures heaped in 
the Royal coffers, 
his lands seized by 
the Crown and 
being sold to those 
in favour. The 


held, Saxon times, 


the manor house and 


where of old a cloth weaving 
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past history and new ownership of Mells are tersely given 
by Leland as follows : : 
Mells stondith sumwhat clyving, and hathe bene a praty townelet of 
clothing 
Selwood Abbate of Glessenbyri scing the welthines thcre of the people 
had thought to have reedified the townelet with mene houses of square 
stones to the figure of an Antonie Crosse; whereof yn decade he made 
but one streatelet. 
The chirche is faire and buildid yn tyme of mynde ex lapide quadrato 
by the hole paroche. 
One Garlande a draper of London gave frely to the building of the 
vestiarie, a fine and curiose pece of worke. 


Longgid onto Glessenbyri. 


a gentilman dwelling there yn the paroche made a fair 
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chapelle in the north 
side of the chirch. 
There is a praty maner 
place of stone harde at 
the west ende of the 


chirche. This be like- 
lihod was_partely 
builded by Abbate 


Selwodde of Glastein- 
byri. Syns it servid 
the farmer of the 
lordeship. Now Mr. 
Horner hath  boute 
the lordship of the 
King. There cummith 
a broke from the cole 
pittes in Mendepe, and 
strikith by south in 
the bottom of Melles 
and then rennith into 
Frome river, and so 
to Frome Selwood a 
market towne that is 
3 miles from Meles. 
Not a little of what 
Leland saw and 
describes remains to 
this day. The village 
still stands “‘clyving,”’ 
or climbing, the bank. 
On the level above, 
the church, in all its 
exterior characteris- 
tics except the statues 
in the niches, stands 
as it was wrought by 
the pious endeavour 
of the ‘whole parish”’ 
of well-to-do clothiers, aided by their abbatial lord. The 
two-storeyed octagonal vestry which, together with the 
splendid porch (Fig. 9) adorns the south side, is still admired 
as the curious piece of work paid for by Garland, who, no doubt, 
had passed from local cloth weaving to the more remunerative 
dealing therein in London City. The north chapel or chancel 
aisle accommodates the family of the chief resident of the 
parish as it did when it was ‘‘ made” by the gentleman 
whose name Leland forgot but left a space to insert if it 
recurred to his memory. Did this gentleman as tenant of 
the Abbey inhabit the pretty manor place, and was he the 
ancestor of the present owner? One would like to think 
so, but Leland would surely have remembered the name 
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had it been identical with that of Mr. Horner, who for mone, 
down had just then received from the Crown the conveyance 
of the fee simple of the manor. 
Before the advent of the Horners it is clear that the man 
who did most at and for Mells was John Selwood, who was 
lord abbot during a large part of the second half of the 
fifteenth century, being elected when Henry VI was King, and 
not dying till after Bosworth Field gave the crown to Henrv 
Tudor. Architectural evidence and Leland’s “tyme. of 
mynde ”’—that is, within old folks’ recollection—prove the 
church to have been built in the period of his rule, and there- 
fore, no doubt, largely by his aid and endeavour. Probably 
he was a local man, taking his name from Selwood Forest 
which stretched up to 
near Mells. Just as 
Bishop Beckington of 
Wells came from the 
clothier village of 
that name, so may 
Selwood’s father have 
woven cloth in the 
“townlet’”’ he had 
thought to re-edify 
and of which the 
little street leading 
up to the church has 
only partially lost the 
features he gave it. 
A stone panel, with 
his bust and mono- 
gram carved thereon, 
is on one of the 
corner houses. In the 
spandrels of more 
than one doorway are 
the same monogram 
and the arms. of 
Glastonbury. Other 
doorways and many 
windows have at 
varying times been 
renewed in the style 
of their day; but 
some remain, especi- 
ally at the. back of 
the little houses, as 
seen on either side 
of the staircase pro- 
jection in the aceom- 
panying — illustration 
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His manor place has been much more severely treated 
by time. A late sixteenth century owner altered and en- 
larged it. Two hundred years later his descendant pulled 
down all but one wing. Recently that wing and the 
whole environment have been charmingly renovated by Sir 
John and Lady Horner, who have made it their country 
residence. Of the Horners there is no mention earlier than 





7.—PORTION OF ESTATE MAP, _ 1680. 

the beginning of the sixteenth century, and very bare is the 
documentary evidence of them then or even later. Fact 
being absent, fiction has had to step in. The acquirer of 
Mells was the wicked Steward of the Glastonbury Abbey 
at the time of the Dissolution, and he filched the property. 
He was the original Jack Horner of the nursery rhyme and 
the plum which his acquisitive thumb brought forth from the 
Dissolution pie was the fair manor of Mells. As a matter 
of fact, the ‘‘ Mr. Horner” of the itinerary was not John but 
Thomas. No official connection with the Abbey can be 
found for him. He did not acquire Mells at the Dissolution, 
for, as Leland points out, the Manor was then occupied by 
an agent or farmer on behalf of the King, who kept possession 
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of the Abbey estates until purchasers were found. From the. 
Crown Thomas Horner bought those portions which are still 
held by the family, and of which the conveyance is preserved 
among their muniments. In those days Leigh-on-Mendip 
—now a separate parish—was a Chapelry of Mells, and the 
whole was held by the Abbey as it is by the Horners now. 
The church of Leigh, and especially its tower, is notable 
work of the same period as that of Mells, and near it used to 
be a little manor house now disappeared. Here, presumably 
as tenant of the Abbey of Glastonbury, dwelt one John 
Horner in the days when Henry VII was King. There was 


a dispute between him and the tax collector. He evidently 
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held that the latter claimed what was not due and refused 
payment. Those were not days when the doctrine that 
might was right was peculiar to Germany, and the tax- 
gatherer was the stronger man. John Horner suffered 
distraint and entered an action for recovery. He complains 
how, on August 12th, 1503, the Escheator, or tax collector, 
had broken into and entered his close and house at Lygh and 
had taken away eighty marks worth of chattels, among 
which were nine cows, six oxen, some silver spoons and a 
covered mazer rimmed and knopped with silver, party gilt. 
If this was all John Horner's plate it shows him to have been 
a man of modest means, for those were days when the list 
of silver articles took a foremost place in the inventories of 
the wealthy. Of John Horner of Lygh we hear nothing more 
except that he owned Farm Place in Mells in 1524. He 
probably died befere the Dissolution, and in 1540 his elder 
son, Thomas, is of Cloford, and purchases Mells Manor. 
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He, however, has no children and his heir is his nephew, 
described as Sir John Horner of Mells, who marries the 
heiress of John Malte, tailor to Henry VIII. His uncle’s 
lands and his wife’s fortune no doubt made him a man of 
means, and he proceeded to turn Abbot Selwood’s pretty 
manor place into a spacious Elizabethan house. How much 
he kept, how much he altered and enlarged we do not and 
cannot know, owing to the destruction of two-thirds of it. 
What remains, and is now illustrated, is the south wing of 
an H-shaped house with two courts, as we have it described 
in 1644 and pictured. in an estate map of 1680, a portion 
of which is reproduced (Fig. 7). The general aspect 
and most of the detail, such as the gable copings and the 
fenestration scheme—note the full Renaissance character of 
the friezes of the western bays (Fig. 8)—-are essentially 
Elizabethan. But the mullioning has not the chamfer which 
prevailed in Sir John Horner’s time, or the ovolo which suc- 
ceeded it. It has precisely the same cavetto as the original 
windows in Selwood’s Street, and speaks of the same archi- 
tectural moment as the corner buttress, in the shape of 
diminishing and finialled columns which were usual in fifteenth 
century houses and which, somewhat maimed, still appear 
on the western half of the north front (Fig. 2). So we may 
conclude that, so far as concerned the south wing of his 
house, Sir John left much of the walling and re-used some of 
the mullioning, fashioning the new—of which his freely 
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windowed house would need much—after the old pattern. 
The same section was used by William Hawtrey, who 
so largely rebuilt Chequers in 1565 (Country LIFE, 
October 6th). Sir John was succeeded in 1587 by his son, 
Thomas, who took to wife a daughter of Sir John Popham of 
Littlecote. That family had large Somerset estates, and in 
the next generation the Horner and Popham cousins worked 
together in the county on the Puritan side. Thomas Horner 
died in 1612, and we find his son, Sir John, passed over for 
the shrivalty, as ‘‘ very refractory and dis-affected,’’ when 
the breach between King and Parliament was threatening. 
When it actually came and King Charles raised his standard 
at Nottingham in 1642, Sir John armed his tenants and 
neighbours in order to join the Parliamentary force that 
sought to regain Wells, which the Rovalists had occupied, 
though the townsmen were little favourable to them. Horner 
joined his men to Popham’s and to other local contingents 
at a rendezvous on the Mendips, and they marched to the hills 
above Wells. It was a case of British ‘‘ muddling through ”’ 
without thought of commissariat, and so on the night of 
August 5th they slept hungry and in arms on stacks of cut 
gorse. This rough accommodation was shared by the 
“tenderly bred,” such as the Knight of Mells and his son, 
and the old man declared “‘ his furze bed was the best he ever 
lay on.” The Royalists had been guilty of much depreda- 
tion, especially at Shepton Mallet, and the countryside was 
aroused against them. Men and provisions poured in, and 
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after a few small cannon balls had been dropped on the bishop's 
palace, the Royalists thought it prudent to evacuate. The 
Puritans entered joyfully and felt it a pious act to smash the 
painted glass of the Cathedral and sack the Palace. But they 
were not to have it all their own way in the West. There 
Charles obtained the ascendency for a while, and after 
Marston Moor moved down with his army, among which was 
his trooper-diarist, Richard Symonds. The King left Bath 
on Monday, July 14th, 1644, and, stopping at Shepton 
Mallet, reached Mells on the Wednesday. Symonds records 
that “the King lay at Sir John Horner’s howse at Mells, 
who is lord of the manor, a faire, large howse of stone, very 
strong, in forme of a H. two courts. Horners 
have lived here three or four descents. He is in rebellion and 
his estate sequestered: roooli per annum.”’ The royal 
sequestration proved of short duration. Naseby was the 
death blow to the cause. Sir John could soon return, put 
his house straight and live there in favour with the victorious 
party. Whether all would have been well with him at the 
Restoration is another matter. But he died a vear before it, 
and his descendants continued in prosperous possession. Much 
expansion of territory, indeed, came momentarily under 
his elder great-grandson Thomas, who married the heiress 
of Thomas Strangways of Melbury. The staircase with 
walnut balustrading and the large bolection panelling of 
the chief upstairs room to which it leads belong to this 
period and were, no doubt, 
improvements to please the 
bride. But their only child 
was a daughter, who carried 
Melbury to her husband, 
Stephen Fox, created Earl of 
Ilchester. The younger 
brother, John, therefore, had, 
on the death of Thomas, to 
content himself with the 
Horner property, which he 
owned for five years before 
he died in 1746. He was 
succeeded by a boy of nine, 
who, when he grew up, had 
means to house himself in a 
manner that had become 
fashionable. He built a 
Georgian house in the midst 
of a large park, and, needing 
material for his stables, pulled 
down the north wing and the 
centre of the old house by 
the church. His son employed 
Sir John Soane to alter and 
enlarge the new house, which 
had very considerable archi- 





tectural interest and was 
stocked with valuable gear 
of all kinds. Recently 


a fire gutted the house, of 
which only the outside walls 
remain standing, but, fortu- 
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nately, the .contents were largely saved. It was un- 
inhabited, a tenancy having recently terminated, and 


Sir John and Lady Horner having for some years past made 
the manor house their country home. Since the destruction 
of its northern parts it had been occupied as a school and 
then by members of the family. But it was capable, especially 
in the matter of gardens, of much development, and the 
illustrations show how delightfully this has been achieved 
under the guidance of Lady Horner’s informed taste and 
strong sense of what is apt and fitting. Exactly the same 
high-walled closes surround the remnant of the house as 
are seen in the 1680 plan (Fig. 7). What is there called 
“ the garden ”’ is now only divided from the court by a retain- 
ing wall (on the line of the north wing) backed by a massive 
yew hedge broken, opposite the present front door, by broad 
steps flanked by couchant lions (Fig. 2). This garden is 
now an expanse of lawn with borders under the lofty stone 
walls. South of the house the close marked as containing 
2 roods and 3 perches is largely vegetable ground, but pleasantly 
diversified with fruit trees and sweet pea hedges, while the 
smaller area east of it is the flower garden par excellence. 
That clearly appears in half a dozen illustrations, one of 
which (Fig. 3) especially shows the relationship of the 
garden to house and church. The eastern half of the house 
opens on to it, and, beyond the house, its northern boundary 
is a shed with pergola lying in front (Fig. 1) and, beyond, 
a spacious garden house with arched openings over which 
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the church tower is seen to rear its proud mass. Thus, under 
shelter. or in the open, the garden amenities can be enjoyed 
and lived in to the full. Vine, wistaria and rose clamber 
about walls and rafters, and masses of lavender and rosemary 
swell out from under the windows on to the paved expanse 
before the house. Tubs of agapanthus line its outer edge, 
where begins the scheme of broad grassways and oblong 
beds, with just enough narrow paths to walk round dry shod 
in wet weather. 

Looking north along the central grassway (Fig. 3) the 
house and church give architectural value right and left, 
while straight ahead a mossy stone dial column marks 
the half distance to the shed and pergola from which the 
reverse view is equally agreeable (Fig. 6). The planting 
is in the spirit of the days of the “ three or four descents ” 
of Horners mentioned by Symonds. There is no bedding 
out, no complete banishment of the useful. Old-fashioned 
border stuff lies below fruit trees, but these have been chosen 
for the rich colouring rather than the flavour of their fruit, 
and are not so numerous as to exclude lilac bushes and rambler 
roses, such as those that garland the posts about the sundial 
(Fig. 5). The garden is the right setting for the house ; 
with the exterior it groups sympathetically, with the interior 
it strikes a harmonious chord. The house, being a single 
wing, is long and narrow, but «it broadens at the east end, 
giving space for an ample parlour, once two rooms, of which 
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one retains in its ceiling some original, if simple, Elizabethan 
plasterwork ; a vestibule, a hall, a dining-room (Fig. 11) lie 
westward. The dining-room was once a kitchen; hence 
the great fire arch, which, old as it is, is built in front of a 
large transomed window of the same date and model as all 
the rest of the house. Beyond the dining-room the house 
ends with the room lit by the western bay (Fig. 8}, recently 
refitted as a sitting-room. Such an arrangement made new 
offices necessary, and how to add these so that they were 
reasonably connected with the house and yet did not blemish 
its ancient outline was a difficulty. The problem has been 
admirably solved by Mr. Owen Little, who, by throwing out 
westward a low building, looking like a mere roofed wall 
on the forecourt side, though well lit and of full one-storev 
height on the kitchen garden side, has conveniently and 
picturesquely added all the needed accommodation as a 
humble outlier, which at some points is imperceptible and 
at others is modestly adjunctive to the main building. In 
the true spirit of an artist Mr. Little has sunk the natural 
desire of giving prominence to his own work in his 
determination to leave the lines and proportions of this 
excellent relic of Elizabethan days unspoilt and undisturbed 
by modern additions. Mells Manor House as at present 
constituted is a delight to the antiquarian eye, and also 
thoroughly satisfies both the esthetic and comfort-loving 
senses. H. Avray TIPPING. 





THE NAVAL 


By H. C. 


AVAL policy and naval action have both been widely 

discussed during the past week by reason of the Vote 

of Taanks in Parliament and the subsequent statement 

of the First Lord of the Admiralty. It was {ull time 

for authoritative pronouncements, and all three speeches 
—the Prime Minister’s, Lord Curzcn’s and Sir Eric Geddes’ - 
must be welcomed by students of naval affairs. The irresponsible 
chatterers have too long been allowed to wag their tongues 
unchecked and unrepressed. Even Lord Beresford, who has 
never been backward in criticism when he felt it was needed, 
has been moved to protest against the thoughtless campaign 
o° abuse that has been waged around the convoy affair. This 
sore of thing appears to be endemic in the nation. At the time 
of Villeneuve’s escape from Toulon in 1805 Lord Radstock 
mentioned in one ot his letters ‘‘ Tne City people are crying 
out against Sir J. Ofrde]., and as usual are equally absurd and 
unjust’’; and even Nelson was abused, for in another letter 
Radstock said, ‘“‘ I fear that your gallant and worthy chief 
will have much injustice done him cn this cccasicn, for the cry 
is stirring up fast against him.” And Hawke cn the very dav 
that he was winning the batile of Quiberon Bay was hanged in 
effigy in the stree.s of London because the populace did not 
understand that he could not bring his enemy to action until 
that enemy attempted to move at sea. 

The basis on which all the recent abuse of Admiralty and 
War Staff administration has been built up is false. Tne inherent 
shallowness of thought behind the clamour for ‘‘ a naval cffen- 
sive’ was exposed by Sir Eric Geddes in the delightfully con- 
temptuous phrase in which he re‘erred to critics who based 
their views on “‘ a schoolboy’s atlas in which all the sea is coloured 
pale blue.”” Naval strategy can only be studied with the aid 
of charts which show ree’s and shoals and deep water and currents 
and channels. It would be as sane to plan a new route of 
railway line by studying a Mercator projection as to suggest 
moves at sea from a study of ordinary maps. 

Toe naval defensive has always been the most difficult 
move to coun er in war. There is only one thing that has ever 
ended it, and that is the occurrence of an opportunity to pass 
to the offensive. Throughout the long history of our campaigns 
against the French at sea it will be found by anyone who takes 
the trouble to study history in detail, and not in the tabloid 
form in which it is served up in school books, that the French 
admirals, after varying periods in harbour, blockaded there 
by English squadrons, put to sea in crder to cover an attempted 
invasion of England or the transport of troops to an oversea 
theatre of war. That is to say, they passed to the offensive. 
It was so when Hawke caught Conflans: it was so when Nelson 
found Brueys at the Nile: it was so when Boscawen caught 
La Clue. Unless there had been need for each of those French 
admirals to put to sea to concentrate for or cover an amphibious 
operation, they would have continued to act on the defensive 
in harbour. 

The naval defensive is a very dcfinite factor in any plan of 
campaign formulated by a Continental Powcr. It is founded 


on the threat of a fleet in being: it is intended to hampcr the 
operations of the adversary by compelling him to keep large 
land forces in his own territory to repel invasion or raids, and to 
expose his fleet to constant dangcr of depletion by spcradic 
attacks on blockading squadrons and by the normal dangers 
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of the sca. How nearly the naval defensive can come to per- 
mitting a decision to be reached on land against a country like 
England was very clearly demonstrated in the Seven Years War. 

In adopting the naval defensive, thereforc, Germany has 
much of the teaching cf histcry on her side. She enjoys, more- 
Ovcr, one great advantage that France never had. Each country 
has a seaboard on two diffcrent seas: cach has naval bases in 
two different scas. But whereas the French squadrons from the 
Mediterranean had to face cr elude English squadrons on the 
high seas if they sought to join the squadron at Brest, the German 
squadrons from the Baltic can pass into the North Sea by way 
of the inland Kiel Canal, and necd ncver fear interception on 
the way. The only thing that can compel the German Navy 
to venture to sca is a definitcly offensive move in which the 
Army is to play a part. It did so in the Baltic in August, 1915, 
in a tactically unsound move which brought well merited punish- 
ment from the then well led and disciplined Russian Baltic 
Squadron. It did so again this autumn on a far more sound 
plan and all but unhampered by any naval opposition. The 
first expedition failed, the second succeeded. 

It is often urged by those who want the Navy to ‘“‘do some- 
thing’’ that we should undertake combined operations against 
the German coast. Putting aside, for the moment, consideration 
of the purely modern difficulties such as mincficlds, we may 
enquire whether such operations have ever had the effect of 
forcing a fleet from the defensive. Drake ‘“‘ singed the King 
of Spain’s beard ’’ at Cadiz, but the nucleus of the Great Armada 
left him alone. In the War of the Spanish Succession we con- 
tinually harassed the ccasts of France withcut bringing on a 
fleet action. Pitt, one of the greatest mastcrs of strategy in 
our history, used combined operations against the ccasts of 
Brittany and Normandy continually. Even the assault on 
Belleisle, however, failed to stir the French fleets from their 
harbours. The occasion for passing to the offensive had not 
arisen. Thcse raids had their effect, as they were intended to 
have, on the land operations: they caused divcrsicn of troops 
from the main theatre of war. But how far such diversions 
really influenced the military campaign cannot be accurately 
determined. It is the conviction of many of the most brilliant 
students of war that the direct influence was small. We do not 
know that the Dardanelles Expedition, which in its result was 
a simple diversion, really affected the Turkish plans in the 
Caucasus and against Egypt, though we draw the comforting 
inference that it did. 

The naval defensive, however, is not all-powerful. It has 
never wona war. It is on a par with the tactics of the old-time 
French admirals, of whom one of their modern countrymen, 
Admiral Daveluy, has cuttingly said: ‘“‘ Ils prétendaient faire 
la guerre sans se battre.’’ At best the defensive would be in- 
decisive. But in history we always find that the defensive 
broke down in the end, not owing to pressure from the sea, but 
from the land. As the military situation became darker for the 
Continental Power, its leadcrs turned to the sea fcr a diversion. 
An oversea expedition calling for naval protection, for a temporary 
command of the sea if not a permanent loosening of the ccrds 
of blcckade, was planned. Thcre are instances cf successful 
evasion of the blockading squadrons, cf the landing of the troops. 
They are few. The fate of the bulk of such expeditions was 
defeat. 
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Has Germany learned that lesson from the study of history ? 
If so, she will maintain her naval defensive to the bitter end. 
Her idle ships will be pawns in the peace negotiations. Hcr 
submarine campaign, it is now clear, can do no more than em- 
barrass us temporarily. The embarrassment may be more than 
it was in the days of the Napoleonic Wars, when 10,800 British 
merchant ships were captured cr sunk by enemy warships and 
privateers. Our losses were then at the rate of 500 a year. 
Submarines in the course of the present ‘‘ ruthIlcss campaign ”’ 
have reached double that rate, for half a vear. And the net 
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reduction of our carrying capacity over the whole period of 
the war is only 14 per cent. The price that Germany has paid 
to attain that result is high, Sir Eric Geddes has at last given 
us a definite standard of German submarine losscs in telling us 
that between 40 and 50 per cent. of those opcrating in the North 
Sea, the Atlantic and the Arctic have been destroyed during the 
war. It is a far higher figure than most people had imagined. 
The First Lord was fully justified in emphasising what he called 
the ‘‘ offensive measures’’ we have taken against the menace. 
War is won only by blows and not by pin pricks. 





“THE WESTERN FRONT” 


Published by authority of the War Office by CouNtTRY 


R. MUIRHEAD BONE’S latest addition to ‘‘ The 
Western Front ”’ (Part X) is in some respects the most 
interesting that he has yet produced, and the scribe 
who writes the records for him has done so with great 
skill and discrimination. Nothing could be more 

exact than the description of Mr. Bone’s art with which it opens. 
After describing the drawings as being of something without 
which there could be no Western Front for Britain at any 
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goes on: ‘Mr. Bone’s art has always delighted 
mazes of intricate details to yield effects 
significance. His skill tempera- 
their best in these wonderful aggregations 
there is no confusion, no 

straining for but 
measure to 


rate, he 
most in inducing 


of lucid, and_ his 


massive 
seen at 
minutie in 
disproportion or indiscipline or 
every touch of the pencil contributes in its 
thrill you with the one feeling—‘ This, then, is how it is that 


ment are 
of delicate which 


effect, 
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FROM BIG CRANE. 


The size and solidity of the walls and bulkheads of the large ship on the stocks below make it seem almost more like 
a factory in the making than a ship. 
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many millions of men, from an island surrounded with 
venomous perils to ships, can carry on war overseas.’ There 
is the happiest correspondence between Mr. Bone’s art, with its 
splendidly generailed armies of dutiful details, and an industry 
like ship-building in which a puissant unity of result is produced 
by the orderly, joint action of multitudes of ant-like workers, 
every one of them indispensable while every one is indescribably 
dwarfed by the hugeness of that which he helps to produce.” 
He then goes on in a most interesting way to describe the loca- 
tion of the towns where the industry is chiefly carried oa. 
Few people probably realise how the builder loves the ship. We 
mean the iron ship. Longfellow, in one of his best poems, has 








READY FOR SEA. 


The ship shown has all but passed through the last stage of her infancy ; 





to-morrow she begins her active, 
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nearly every seaport had its own ship-building yards, and, 
indeed, the present writer has recently had occasion to look 
into the records of several places that are not more than 
fishing villages and yet produced wooden ships at the 
beginning of last century right up to 1850. But when the 
modern ship made the wooden ship obsolete, ship-building had 
to go where coal and iron were or whither they could be 
easily brought. It was also necessary to build them where 
they could be easily launched. He goes on: ‘‘ The Thames, 
with its strong tides, drastic scour, and splendid 30ft. depth 
of channel at low water, has always had the second of 
these qualifications. To-day ship’s plates are delivered in 
London at the same price as at 
Belfast, and the use of electric 
power for driving machine tools 
has made the distance from coal 
a less serious drawback than 
before. Yet, for some reasons 
which are in dispute, ship-build- 
ing upon the great scale has 
passed away from the Thames 
to the Tyne and Clyde, to Bel- 
fast and Barrow. The Clyde 
had the Lanarkshire iron and 
coalfields to draw on, Barrow 
the coal and iron of Northern 
and Midland England ; the 
Tyne had the coal on _ its 
banks and the iron within easy 
reach. 

‘As to the depth of water, 
Barrow was on the sea; the 
Tyne was so shaped that it 
scoured itself without dredging 
and could easily be canalised to 
give a depth of 30ft., and the 
men of Glasgow and Belfast 
had learnt from the history of 
the Dee how a precious natural 
creek must be guarded from 
silting. When British ores 
began to run short, a ship-build- 
ing place had to be a large 
seaport, able to handle great 
foreign imports. For this the 
chief need was already supplied 
m each of these places, the 
depth and space of water re- 
quired for launching ships being 
ample to float the incoming 
cargoes of ore. But now Glasgow 
and Belfast—the latter’s ship- 
building industry largely a kind 
of overflow meeting from Glas- 
gow—were at a new advantage. 
As they had been further away 
than their rivals from enemy 
privateers in the Napoleonic 
wars, so now they were nearer 
to America. Many other cir- 
cumstances, large and small, 
came in to turn a scale in 
favour of one or more of the 
elect seats of ship-building. 
The Clyde has a specially fine 
and fast measured mile for 


independent life. There is great bustle about a ship at such a time; he? crew are busy taking stores aboard 


before the shipyard workmen have put the last touches to details of her equipment. It lcoks ltke chaos, but 
everything works up perfectly to the moment when she casts off, free of the seas. 


elevated the building of a wooden ship into something like a 
religious ceremony, but the modern builder of ships does not 
lose interest in his creation after it has been launched: “‘ Cong 
after the ship has gone out into the world from her narrow, 
smoky birthplace on the Tyne or Clyde he will follow her career 
in the newspapers, exult in her speed records, and hope and fear 
for her when disabled or overdue. The murder of the Lustlania 
drew thousands of men of all kinds from all parts of the country 
and Empire into the Army. One hardly needs*to-be told that on 
Clydeside there were many set jaws and lowering brows when 
the news came in. Others had lost countrymen by the crime ; 
the men in that ship-building yard had also lost a child.” 
Then he goes on to explain that in the day of wooden hulls 


speed trials. The Tynesiders 
came of a race of hard-bitten 
frontiersmen, people among 
whom an adventurous spirit, independence and _ readiness 
to run a wise risk or take a large responsibility were in 
the blood.” 

The writer very modestly says at the end of this extremely 
good introduction that for anything of interest in it he is in- 
debted to Captain D. W. Bone, to Mr. James Bone, or to the 
artist. But wherever he got his material from, he has made 
excellent use of it, and this applies equally to the brief, clear 
and exhaustive notes which are attached to the pictures. They 
tell the reader what is wanted and nothing more than he 
wants, so that by the time he has got to the end of the 
series he is perfectly au fait with the various steps taken in 
building the ship. 
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A BOOK OF THE WEEK 
” WISH that the biographers of illustrious persons 
would tell us more of what our heroes liked and less 
of what thev did.’ This deliverance occurs in 

George Wyndham Recognita, by Charles T. Gatty 

(John Murray). It might have been a very appro- 
priate motto for the volume. It was not originally written 
for the public, but for Sibell Countess Grosvenor, and conse- 
quently is the eulogium of a partial and very appreciative 
friend writing to one who was dearest and most trusted of 
the circle. The intelligent reader will sympathise with Mr. 
Gatty’s animadversions on the official biographer, who 
could be described as one who has reduced a profound and 
beautiful art to the merest hack work, so that biography 
instead of remaining what it once was—the most fascinating 
of reading—-is now the most boring. But the method was 
especially appropriate to George Wyndham. Of him it 
can most truthfully be said, 

Not on the vulgar mass 
Called ‘* work,’”? must sentence pass, 
Things done, that took the eye and had the price ; 
O’er which, from level stand, 
The low world laid its hand, 
Found straightway to its mind, could value in a trice : 
Browning in these lines might have been deriding the official 
biography. Wyndham must be weighed on finer scales, 
But all, the world’s coarse thumb 
And finger failed to plumb, 
So passed in making up the main account ; 
All instincts immature, 
All purposes unsure, 

That weighed not as his work, yet swelled the man’s amount : 
Only his intimates knew his wonderful versatility, the 
delicacy of his thought and writing, the width of his svmpa- 
thies, the fineness of his life; but if his achievements were 
summed up in histerical terms, it would do little justice to 
these attributes. That he might have done more may well 
be inferred from the excellence of his Irish Land Act, a 
ineasure which exercised a powerful effect in welding the 
Imerald to its sister Isle. Had the work begun by Mr. 
Arthur Balfour and carried on by George Wyndham been 
perseverea in, it is safe to say there would have been no 
Sinn Fein Rebellion, and the position would not be what it 
is to-day. But in other departments of political activity 
George Wyndham was more a dreamer than a_ worker. 
Perhaps he fell too much under the influence of his early 
chief and concentrated himself so much on helping Mr. 
Balfour and carrying out his plans as to relinquish in some 
degree his own personality. At all events, the latter part 
of his parliamentary career left him disappointed and in 
some measure disappointed the world. 

His finest affection was divided between books, horses 
and his friends. It was in the library that one found him 
at his best, and the book which he knew best and appreciated 
most was Shakespeare. What fine criticism there is in this 
passage from a letter to his biographer : 

But, my dear Charles, what stuff it is! 
never read Lucrece, but just listen to this . 


Lucrece and all. I had really 
For sorrow, like a heavy hanging bell, 
Once set on ringing, with his own weight goes. 

Only William has ever written like that, and this must be driven into the 
people who glibly quote Hazlitt’s ‘ lce-Houses’”’ and wearily repeat that 
a lady in Lucrece’s unfortunate predicament is little likely to apostrophize 
time, opportunity, eternity, sorrow, and any other abstractions that suggest 
a good tirade. 

The two, Wyndham and Gatty, “used to have great 
times together hunting for fine things,”’ and one would indeed 
like to see the Shakespearean anthology which they seem 
to have at one time contemplated. It may be assumed that 
it would be divided into sections dealing with the sun and 
moon and stars, the sea, the eves of men, the brown earth 
and the green fields. Surely Mr. Gatty is right when he says 
that whatever be the character that is supposed to utter 
the words, it is Shakespeare himself who must have created 
and recognised the lovely natural effects which he so incom- 
parably describes, such as, 

You grey lines e 

That fret the clouds are messengers of day. 
A series of those exquisite passages are given. We cannot 
quote all of them. But how human Shakespeare is in the 
words of Achilles to Hector : 

Look, Hector, how the sun begins to set, 

How ugly night comes breathing at his heels : 

Even with the vail and darking of the sun, 

To close the day up, Hector’s life is done. 


And there is no more wonderful line in poetry than that 
put into the mouth of the dying Gaunt : 


The setting sun, and music at the close. 


Merely to give an idea, we take the passages about the 
human eve: 
By heaven, the wonder in a mortal eve! 
Oppose thy steadfast-gasing eves to mine, 
A lover's eves will gaze an eagle blind. 
Your eves are lode-stars. 
Stars, stars, 
And all eves else dead coals ! 


A man who fed his mind with stuff of this kind needed no 
actual achievements to make him distinguished, and he 
soaked the Shakespearean quality in other literature. Like 
this from Carmichael’s ‘“‘ Carmina Gadelica”’ 
HOUSE PROTECTING. 
God, bless the world and all that ts therein, 
God, bless my spouse and my children, 
God, bless the eye that ts in my head, 
And bless, O God, the handling of my hand, 
What time I rise in the morning early, 
What time I lie down late in bed, 
Bless my rising in the morning early, 
And my lying down late in bed. 
God, protect the house and the household, 
God, consecrate the children of the motherhood, 
God encompass the flocks and the young, 
Be thou after them and tending them, 
What time the flocks ascend hill and wold, 
What time I lie down to sleep, 
What time the flocks ascend hill and wold, 
What time I lie down tn peace to sleep. 

Ruskin is out of fashion just now, but the favourite 
passage of Wyndham must for ever endure as a piece of 
perfect writing. We have not space for the whole of the 
passage, but quote only its conclusion : 


Let us watch him with reverence as he sets side by side the burning gems, 
and smooths with soft sculpture the jasper pillars, that are to reflect a ceaseless 
sunshine, and rise into a cloudless sky ; but not with less reverence let us 
stand by him, when, with rough strength and hurried stroke, he smites an 
uncouth animation out of the rocks which he has torn from among the moss 
of the moorland, and heaves into the darkened air the pile of iron buttress 
and rugged wall, instinct with a work of an imagination as wild and way- 
ward as the northern sea ; 
full of wolfish life ; 
that shade them. 


creations of ungainly shape and rigid limb, but 
fierce as the winds that beat, and changeful as the clouds 


And his taste was not narrow, but catholic, as may be seen 
from this favourite passage from Sir Thomas Hawkins : 

The Soul clothed with the Royal Purple of God. 
If the body be the lantern, 
Ii the body, as Saint Ambrose saith, be the triumphant 
chariot of the peaceable Solomon, the soul is the queen which sitteth thereon 


If the body be a fair shell, the soul is the pearl. 
the soul is the light. 


to guide and govern it. 
neighbouring rock, the soul is the diamond which within hideth its lustre. 
It is the well-beloved of God which is fallen from His Mouth into this mortal 
It is that which advantageously is marked with His stamp and image. 


If the body be as the green moss of some sea- 


prison. 
It is that on which the Creator hath distended His royal purple, as is said 
in the prophet Ezekiel : and this royal garment is no other than a collection 
of all the perfections of creatures contracted in the soul of man, as the figure 
of the world would be in the circumference of a ring. 


These are the things which, were it needed, would atone for 
much. At this time of dav people will not forget that George 
Wyndham belonged to a race of men in the highest sense of 
the word. They were statesmen and patriots who in time 
of peace gave their intelligence to the country and in time 
of war their lives. Three of the most brilliant and promising 
young men of the name, belonging to as many branches of 
the family, each gifted far bevond the ordinary, have vielded 
up the last sacrifice.. Among them is Perfoo, that darling 
of his father whose early lispings are lovingly chronicled and 
his career followed from the time that he is able to sit on a 
horse—and from the photograph it is evident that he did 
so in babvhood, as from instinct, with the seat of a gentle- 
man and a rider—to the dawn of his maturity, when, just 
before he war, he led the hunt with his father a good second. 

George Wyndham used often to regret that circumstances 
had never brought him into close touch with the proletariat, 
and in these times it is not easily possible for a man to bea 
statesman unless he can enter into the mind of the labourer. 
But the same gifts are not given to all, and the country owes 
enough to George Wyndham to remember his name with 
gratitude. We are verv glad that Mr. Gatty was prevailed 
upon to publish this intimate account of the seen life, the 








tastes, talk, joy and aspiration of his friend. Sibell Lady 
Grosvenor could not have a more precious tribute laid at 
her feet. 


The Dwelling-place of Light, by Winston Churchill. (Macmillan 6s.) 
AN industrial American counterpart (with differences) to ‘Tess of the 
D’Urbervilles,” Janet is a typist instead of a dairymaid, and her betrayer a 
financial magnate instead of a lord of land. As staging there is a sordid 
“polyglot sprawling settlement on both banks of an historic river.”” The 
background in one case is rural Wessex, with moving rustic figures in whose 
inarticulate minds rebellion works blindly and darkly ; in the other, tenements 
set amid smoky chimneys, and labour raging against capital. But the essentials 
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are the same: a girl with old blood in her veins; a man with the idea that 
as part of the game a desirable woman is his natural prey. War of the 
classes, war of the sexes, and the moral ve victis. It is a strong novel and 
not by any meaas imitative, but rather a case of great minds running in the 
same grooves. <A note in it not to be found in Hardy is that Janet in her 
hour of greatest misery learns the truth of Henley’s anthem, in which he 
sings with head “ bloody but unbowed ” that ‘‘ I am the captain of my fate, 
I am the master of my soul.”” To her comes the state of mind described by 
her latest and best friend: ‘It isn’t exactly the old Puritan fatalism, or 
even the Greek; it is oddly modern, too, almost agnostic, I should say—a 
calm acceptance of the hazard of life, of Nature, of sun and rain and storms 
alike—very different from the cheap optimism one finds everywhere now.” 
Such is the dwelling-place of light. 





CORRESP 


VEGETABLES FOR THE FRENCH ARMY. 
[To THE Epiror or ‘‘ CountRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—A propos of your proposals for intensive vegetable cultivation behind 
the lines in France, can you find space for two “ tips ”’ in vegetable cultivation 
which I got a few weeks ago at a hotel in Switzerland from a French “ interné ”’ 
who was employed there as gardener, and who was a market gardener 
from Havre in civil life? These tips seem worthy of note, not only for such 
cultivation as is suggested, but also for private gardens. 
them practised in this country. 


I have not seen 
(1) Leeks were planted abundantly for winter 
use, and were interplanted with lettuces in alternate rows. 
ready to pull before the Iceks wanted all the room. 
one bed. 


The lettuces were 
Result, two crops off 
The outer leaves of the leeks were thrice cut back, once soon after 
planting out, and again at intervals of about three weeks as the grosser 
leaves grew out from the plant. This sent all the strength into the edible 
heart of the plant, and produced a splendid sample. (2) Lettuces and 
carrots were sown together, in beds about 4ft. wide, broadcast. Again, 
the lettuces were pulled in time to make room for the carrots, and two crops 
from one bcd were sccured. My interné told me that these practices (and 
no doubt other like dodges) were universal with the French market gardeners 
to economise ground space. May I take this opportunity to utter a word of 
warning against a scheme now being advocated by one of your contem- 
poraries—to send out fruit trees from this country to re-stock the wasted 
districts in Franee. It seems ungracious to cavil at such a well meaning 
project, but (1) the fruit trees in vogue here are not usually of the same 
sorts as those in France, and would in many cases not be valued; and, (2) 
my experience is that any quantity of nursery trees can be obtained in France 
at far lower prices than in this country, and of more thrifty growth. I have 
now in my garden in England a thriving young yew hedge grown of plants 
which I got from France some eight years ago, and which cost me, including 
carriage, about twopence each. I do not think they could have been bought 
in England for less than 1s. 6d.; and the same nursery, which is one of the 
most famous in France, and outside the war-zone, had fruit trees of all the 
favourite French sorts at proportionately low prices. Let those, therefore, 
who wish to benefit the wastcd areas send, not trecs, but money to be spent 
on purchases in Franee.—F. C. BRAMWELL. 


A USE FOR WASTE WOOD 
{To THE Epitor oF “ Country LIFE.” 
Sir,—May I ask you to favour me with any information either you or your 
readers may be able to give on the subject of using up tops and waste branches 
of trees for the purpose of obtaining certain sodas and tar or naptha there- 
from ? I understand that a furnace is built under an old boiler, into which 
the branches and tops are placed, and that drain-pipes from the boiler convey 
With so 
much timber fallen in this country and the need of chemical manures, 
it would be a good thing, if any method has been found practicable, to make 
it known throughout the country.—ROoNALD COPELAND. 
{Many chemical substances of high importance are obtained by the dry 
distillation of wood in stills the crude form of which you describe. 


the tar away, and the ash contains soda or some such chemical. 


Such a 
form of still as this is used in some parts of the world for making tar, but 
various processes of purification, fractional distillation, crystallisation and 
the like have to be gone through before any really valuable materials for use 
are likely to be obtained. The residue contains a good deal of potash, and 
this is often used in unsettled districts in soap-making, but probably the 
best use to which the smaller branches of trees which are of no use for any 
other purpose can be put is to burn them and save the ashes dry for use as 
a manure. They contain carbonate of potash, and the percentage of potash 
is almost, if not quite, equal to that in kainit. If washed by even one night’s 
rain, the potash is at least half lost, and the ashes should, therefore, be removed 
to cover as soon as they are produced. They may be spread on the soil 
at the rate of about 2lb. to 2$lb. to the square rod.—Ep.] 
CONCRETE FOR COTTAGES. 
(To THE Epitor or “ Country Lirr.”’ 
Sir,—I consider you did a great work for landowners in the competition 
you organised and the designs you published’ of ‘‘ Country Cottages.” I 
know the designs were of great service to me individually. There is some- 
thing wrong in the Government or county authorities having to build or 
furnish funds for building dwellings. The law of supply and demand should 
be as applicable to the production of a country cottage as any other necessity, 
and I think you would be doing a great service to the community if you 
attacked the question of ‘“‘ Why country cottages are not a favourite invest- 
ment for capital.” 
not pay. 


Of course, the unmistakable answer is that they do 
But why do they not pay? Is it that the restrictions imposed 


in regulating the erection of such buildings are arbitrary and unnecessary ? 


NDENCE 


If so, what are the clauses that require elimination ? The popular demand 
for a minimum of three bedrooms and a parlour with the usual kitchen and 
offices is excellent from one point of view; but are there not very many 
cases, say, of young couples starting housekeeping, where less than this 
would be preferred, outside the question of the lesser rent ? There is many 
a young couple who can manage to furnish all the rooms they require at first, 
and are very greatly embarrassed later on by having been induced to avail 
themselves of offers of furniture on credit to furnish rooms they really did 
not require. How much use is made of the parlour in very many cases ? 
And is not the wife frequently the better for being without the extra bedroom 
that lets her take in a lodger ? Are not the restrictions on the use of concrete 
also a deterrent to the development of the cheap dwelling-house ? Of course, 
nothing is possible at present in the way of building ; but an agitation for 
the removal of impossible building restrictions might be commenced, and 
a discussion leading to the development of plans for concrete dwellings that 
could be built (as I believe they can) to net the owner 5 per cent. on the 
money embarked would, I am sure, lead lots of peopie who require cottages 
for their servants to consider the erection of them on their own property 
instead of trusting to being able to get them “ in the village.”’ In the United 
States excellent publications can be had free of cost from the big makers 
of Portland cement on the subject of building in concrete. Cement makers 
here do not seem to think it worth while to do much in this direction ; but 
I think if they were approached they would be glad to work out for publication 
plans and details of concrete cottages, giving tabulated items of cost of 
materials and labour required, so that owners would be able from these to 
work out the costs in their own case by substituting the price in their neigh- 
bourhood of the sand and gravel.—KINGswoop MANoRr. 
A LUNAR RAINBOW. 
{To THE Epitror oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.” 

S1r,—On the evening of October 30th we observed a fine lunar rainbow 
The phenomenon appeared about 6 p.m. The moon 
was shining with a scintillating brightness, after a sharp rainfall, and walking 
in a westerly direction we saw the bow clearly across the sky, with its soft 
prismatic colours plainly visible. It lasted a few minutes and then entirely 
disappeared. I have not before seen a lunar rainbow out of the Tropics ; 
even in those climates it is not a very common occurrence, I believe ; though 
at the falls of the Zambesi River the moonbow across the gorge is regularly 
to be seen, when at its full. But these falls give regular rainbow effects, 
hardly to be expected elsewhere, especially in the early months of the 
year, when the volume of water passing over them is greater than at 
other times. This part of Wilts overlooks a wide valley, which kind 
of country lends itself much more readily to these natural effects than 
others.—H. a’C. PENRUDDOCKE. 


in the western sky. 


HERONS AND HERONRIES. 
[To tHE Epitor or ‘‘ Country LIFE.” 
Sir,—Permit me to add to ‘‘ A. H.’s” interesting note the heronry on the 
islet in the centre of Loch na Claise Fearna, between Scanrie and Laxford 
Bridge, in Sutherland. The number of nests is, I was informed in 1914 when I 
carefully inspected this heronry, never large, but there is a steady population. 
The trees of the island are low, and it is possible, if one holds one’s nose 
cautiously, to make careful observation of the peculiarities of the proprietors. 
The old birds are seldom seen in the daytime, especially when fishermen are 
about. The young birds soon leave the nests and scramble about, picking 
up the fragments of decayed fish, and if caught, make courageous efforts 
to bore holes in the hands and face of the trespasser. They are very 
unpleasant to handle, being well sprinkled with vermin. The young 
heron has a peculiarly transparent skin and a most penetrating odour.— 
W. H. QuUARRELL, 
HONEY OR SWEET LOCUST. 

[To tHE Epiror oF “ Country LIFE.” 

Sir,—I am sending you a thorn—a rather ungracious gift to an Editor! 
This was taken from a large tree (or shrub) in a garden of this neighbourhood 
planted many yearsago. The tree was as a cactus or hedgehog, for the number 
of cruel looking and menacing spikes with which it was armed. I do not know 
the name of the tree, but, doubtless, some of your travelling readers will recog- 
nise it. Thorns must have abounded in the lands of the Bible since in the 
Hebrew they are denominated by sixteen words. Palestine being poor in 
wood, thorns were used as fuel (Psalms lviii, g; Eccles. vii, 6), and together 
with stubble were converted into ashes for manure Isaiah xlvii, 14 ; Matthew 
iii, 12). 
the slothful is as an hedge of thorns. 


THE 


Thorns were employed as hedges in Proverbs xv, 19: ‘‘ The way of 
*? What plant was formed into Christ’s 


crown of thorns has been much debated. Some made it the Paliurus aculeatus, 
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called ‘‘ Christ’s Thorn,” a shrub with sharp spines on its pliable branches 
and which grew in Judea. Others, the Branke Ursine, again Spartium villosum, 
or rhamnus, which grew near Jerusalem. It ‘‘ puts out early in the spring 
into long thin pliable twigs; with a great many Jong and strong prickles.” 
Then there is the Dom tree and the tockum, the former ‘‘ powerfully armed 
with thorns.”—A. H. 

[The thorns sent for identification are those of the gleditschia, or honey 
locust. The species is apparently G. caspica, or the Caspian locust, native of 
Northern Persia in the neighbourhood of the Caspian. It is a striking tree 
with ornamental foliage, growing to a height of 3o0ft. to goft.; its trunk is 
armed with formidable spines, as shown in the accompanying illustration. The 
spines are flattened, sharply pointed and very hard. According to modern 
American writers this tree is used as a hedge plant. If planted thickly and 
pruned severely it is said to make an impenetrable hedge. We have not seen 
such a hedge, but if obtainable, it would be quite as effective as barbed wire 
entanglements. The suggestion that gleditschia might be used as a hedge 
plant is not a new one. Louden records that “‘ it was never recommended 
to be planted with any other view than as an ornamental tree, till Cobbett 
became a nurseryman and suggested its use as a hedge plant.” Louden goes 
on to say: ‘‘ we do not know whether it has ever been tried for this purpose 
in England.’’ Young plants of gleditschia, as well as those of its close ally, 
robinia, or false acacia, were formerly much employed in forming hedges in 
Lombardy, but this is now abandoned, because as Manetti pointed out : “ These 
trees were found to impoverish the soil, and as they grew old lost their prickles ; 
besides, from being continually pruned, the hedges became thin and open at the 
bottom, and the plants end in being little more than mere stumps.”’ Gledit- 
schia triacanthos is perhaps the best known honey locust. In its wild state 
it will attain a height of r4oft. with a trunk of 5ft. or 6ft. in diameter armed 
with huge sharp spines. It makes a formidable looking, although extremely 
beautiful tree, with graceful fern-like foliage. The fruits, which are seldom 
seen here, are 
Se 1mit ar 
shaped, about 
14ft. long and 
thin. wide, of 
dark, shining 
brown. There 
are many trees 
in theenvirons 
of London, as 
well as in 
other parts of 
the country, 
and it would 
be interesting 
to hear if they 
are bearing 
fruit this 
season. There 
isi a tree of 
this species at 
Kew about 
6oft.in height. 
The name, 
honey locust, 
refers to the 
likeness of 
these trees to 
the locust 
(Robinia) and 
to the thick 
succulent 
sweetish pulp 
in which the 
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seeds are set. 
The Caspian locust is related to the sweet locust bean, which was sold by con- 
fectioners a few years ago, but now is seldom seen in this country. This bean 
is, however, used extensively in France at the present time for feeding army 
horses. Some people gravely assert that the locusts which formed part 
of the food of John the Baptist were the long sweet pods of the carob tree 
(Ceratonia Siliqua), ‘‘ Johannis Brodt,” or ‘St. John’s Bread,” as the monks of 
Palestine called it. The pods are full of a juicy pulp containing sugar and gum, 
and it is regarded as the tree with which Moses sweetened the bitter waters 
of Morah (Exodus xv, 25). The scriptural passages to which our corre- 
spondent refers are interesting. It is easy to understand that dry thorns 
when used as fuel would make a rapid fire and heat a pot very 
soon, hence the passage from the Psalms, to which reference is made, 
“* Before your pots can feel the thorns.’ The verse from Ecclesiasties : 
“For as the crackling of thorns under a pot so is the laughter of the 
fool,” in a like manner refers to the short-lived violence of a fire of 
thorns. While it is probable that ashes were used as manure, the usual in- 
terpretation of Matthew iii, 12, is that the chaff was set on fire and burnt that it 
might not be blown back by a change of wind and so become mixed with the 
corn. The question raised as to the name of the plant which formed the 
Crown of Thorns is like the name of the lily of the field, a matter of con- 
jecture.—Ep. 





A CORRECTION. 

(To tHE Epitor or ‘‘ Country LiFE.”’] 
Sir,—I am glad to see the article on the ‘‘ Edinburgh Academy ”’ in the last 
issue of Country Lirr. My pleasure, however, is sensibly diminished by 
observing that the names of W. E. Maclagan and C. Reid have been trans- 
posed and placed under the wrong photographs. I do not think I can have 
made the mistake.—J. H. MILvar. 

[The onus of. the mistake rests entirely upon Country Lire, and we 
welcome this opportunity both to correct the error and express our regret 
that it should have occurred.—Ep.] 
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TALL THISTLES. 
(To THE EpitTor oF ‘ Country LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—I am sending the enclosed snapshot thinking it may be of interest 
owing to the great height of these marsh thistles, shown by comparison with 





ILL WEEDS THAT GREW APACE. 


the two figures and the pony standing among them. I took the photograph 
recently when staying in the Cheviot Hills —KATHARINE NICHOLLS. 


THE USE OF POULTRY MANURE. 
[To tHE Epitor or ‘‘ Country LIFE.’’| 

Sir,—Would you kindly tell me if fowl manure is suitable for sweet peas ? 
If so, should it be put in the trench and covered in, or left exposed to the 
weather? Should it be mixed with stable manure, and what quantity ? 
Also, is fowl manure useful for mushrooms? Should it be used for rose 
trees ?>—M. M., Shrewsbury. 

[Poultry manure is excellent for sweet peas and for vegetable crops, 
but it must be properly prepared. Before application it should be kept in a 
dry place for at least six months and mixed with an equal quantity of dry 
earth. It is then ready to scatter lightly over the surface of the soil among 
the growing crops. It need not be mixed with farmyard manure, but it may 
be added to the compost heap as described in a recent issue. Poultry manure 
is concentrated plant food and must be used sparingly. We donot recommend 
you to try to grow mushrooms in it.—Ep.] 


THE HOUSE MARTIN FLY. 

(To tHE Epitor oF “ Country LIFE.’’| 
S1r,—In your issue of July 21st I wrote asking whether blue fly (Stenopteryx 
hirundius) had ever been found upon the swallow, pointing out that although 
I had handled over 1,500 young swallows, together with a fair proportion of 
adults, and also carefully examined nearly 500 nests, I had, with one doubtful 
exception, never yet found flies parasitic upon swallows, although they were 
never absent on the house martin. A short time ago I met a gentleman who 
also had handled large numbers of swallows, and on my putting the question 
to him, he replied that in one case only had he found these parasitic flies upon 
them. The only conclusion I can come to therefore, is that they are 
very rare upon swallows, while always present upon house martins.— 
H. W. Rosinson. 


A WHITE-BELLIED HEDGEHOG. 
[To tHE Eprtror oF “‘ Country LIFE.” 
Sir,—I enclose a photograph of a white-bellied hedgehog which I took in July; 
she was running through our camp in Palestine in the middle of the day with 
kites stooping at her. The previous night she had, uninvited, walked into 
one of our officers’ bivouacs, scraped a hollow under the bed and deposited 
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TAKEN IN CAMP IN PALESTINE. 


therein five prickly blind babies. The following night her modesty got 
the better of her and she found “a better ’ole”” somewhere outside the camp, 
removed her family there and was seen no more. She was, no doubt, 
searching for this more secret spot when I took her photograph.—E. Fi. 8. 
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THI HARDINESS OF FOWLS. 
[To Tur Epiror oF “ Country LIFe.’’} 
Sir,—I beg to forward you a photograph showing how hens like the open- 
air life, which I trust may be of sufficient interest to warrant its publication 
in your Correspondence columns. You have had previous letters written 
respecting the increased prices of corn, etc., and its effect on the poultry 
keeper. Some people think that owing to the increased prices a good 
many poultry owners will be compelled to reduce their stocks and some of 
the smal! owners give up the business com- 
pletely. The farmer who keeps them will 
have nothing much to fear, for where the hens 
are allowed to roam at large over road and field 
they are quite capable of picking up a good 
part of their living. The ones shown in the 
photograph belonged to a farmer, and were 
allowed free access to every part of the farm. 
He provided hen cotes, but the hens could 
please themselves whether they frequented 
them or not. As a consequence some of them 
preferred to stay out the whole night, and 
perched on the branches of the trees through- 
out the whole year, and here you see them in 
November when all the leaves were off the 
trees, content to remain there, wet or fine, 
until morning. I do not think that their out- 
door life increased their laying powers, but, 
according to the farmer, it did not reduce them 
much, and they were only fed with corn about 
once a day. That hens are able to look after 
themselves is proved by the following : A good 
many years ago we kept poultry on a piece of 
rough land and let them run wild over it. 
During one summer a hen made a nest in some 
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and long quilted dress. ‘“‘ The Jolly Wagoner’ sports his smock-frock, 
blue, yellow or grey, his knee-breeches and long whip. In action with his 
team we should expect to see him riding alongside, and when afoot to have 
his pony tethered behind his wagon. A rear view of such a conveyance is 
given by Mr. Laird, September rst, 1813, in his ‘‘ Topographical, &c., Descrip- 
tion of the County of Nottingham,”’ the scene taken from ‘“‘ the Gallows Hill,” 
and the team passing from York way down into the lace metropolis. The 
huge wheels are there pictured as still more splayed, and the pair of tilt 





rushes in an out-of-the-way place and managed HENS WHO LEAD THE SIMPLE LIFE. 


to evade the vigilance of the egg-seeker. It 

sat for the full three weeks over fifteen eggs, and the first time we knew 
of its whereabouts it had a dozen healthy chicks comfortably hatched in 
the nest. We had some hens sitting at the same time that, carefully fed and 
looked after, did not hatch their eggs anywhere near as well.—W. SUGDEN. 


“THE BRISTOL WAGGON.” 
[To THE EpitTor oF ‘‘ CountTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—The Bristol wagon represented by this eighteenth century engraving 
might be extended to read ‘‘ The London and Bristol heavy-goods stage 
’ a familiar object on the main road for possibly a century, or until 
the railway came on the scene June 30th, 1841. As an old-time object 
on the road it loomed large against its contemporary, the coach of fgar, or 
even six horses, but the story of its broad, iron-plated wheels, as here pictured 
in spiked detail, shows its possible existence on roads rendered impassable— 
by deep-worn, muddy ruts—to narrow wheeled coaches. Where turnpikes 
obtained before the advent of John Macadam and his essay of 1819 on prac- 
tical road-making, it was customary to view those quainty splayed wheels as 


wagon,’ 





st »ne breakers and road rollers, welcome visitors to pass toll-free at the bars, 


gates, or turnpikes. The engraving here reproduced, one presumably now rare, 
was published September 29th, 1795, by C. Sheppard, No. 74, Little Britain, 
London, and is possibly one of a series of such wagons or wagon scenes 
associated with other roads centring on London. The size and equipment 
of the conveyance show it to be on a main line of traffic, the halt being made 
at a place of refreshment for man and beast. ‘‘ The wife of the Inn” is 
seen in. her best attire, and very pretty she looks in her mob-cap, apron, 


cover curtains descending nigh to the ground show a passenger indulging 
in a look-out on the road left behind. In this “ Bristol Waggon” scene we 
have eight horses—a not unusual team—in chain tether with high-standing 
collars, here fringed or tasselled, without bells to herald their approach— 


hence they were not ‘ bell-horses.”’ 


“* Bell horses, bell horses, what time of day ? 
One o’clock, two o’clock, three, and away !’ 


These worked less capacious wagons—usually with four horses—on less 
frequented roads, the sound of their bells warning other conveyances to 
stay for awhile at the passing or halting places in the narrow and often 
sunken ways. Note the horn lantern swung aloft, The Light of ° ther days,” 
or of a dark age, whose purpose was to illuminate the way and act as a beacon 
to other travellers that might perchance be met. The ‘ stage wagon,” 
like the ‘‘ coach,”’ had a short existence ; it was an advance on what had gone 
before, viz., the pack-horse and the pack-man—the ‘‘ horse-load’”’ and the 
“man load’?—familiar objects in our old pictures, served their 
purpose to our forgotten forebears. In some counties the wagons rolled 
on with time to the middle of the 
last century—instance in Derbyshire, 
where a writer now in his seventies 
gives us the following pen picture : 
““To most of us the old stage wagon 
is a vehicle in the nature of a dream 
only—a big cumbersome affair, 
almost as big as three or four gipsy 
tents thrown together, on four strong 
and broad brimmed wheels, and 
somewhat resembling a_ procession 
of gipsy tents on the move. This, 
drawn by a team of four horses 
with jingling bells set in frames over 
their heads, is now to me a dim 
memory as they used to crawl by 
both ways twice a week near my 
first home, the which as they were 
heard approaching in the distance 
evoked gladsome shouts of ‘ bell 
horses’ from many a child in the 
village. I can just remember the 
one and only ride I had in one of 
those stage wagons out of which I 
could see from under the. stiff 
canvas covering the road behind 
and before. Much in the 
waggon was to me a_ profound 
mystery; but there were boxes, 
bales, barrels, all with something in 
them, piles of cheese, sacks of somce- 
thing, in front of which I lay, 
besides smaller packages and parcels. 
These, with what I saw on the road 
served me for talking about for days 
afterwards. Nor can I forget the roughly clad, jolly-looking and red-faced 
wagoner, who heaved lustily when transferring goods at the stopping places, 
and ‘ gee-whoa’d’ and cracked his whip at the horses, which, however, 
made little difference to their leisurely ‘ clamp, clamp,’ as they jogged along 
the road.” On the table-land of north-east Derbyshire, three miles north- 
east from Bolsover, is the hamlet of Whaley, whose historical notes in the 
county Gazetteers are confined to, or run: “‘ Through which formerly a stage 
wagon went from this place to London.’”’—Wm. STEVENSON 




















